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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LEXANDRIA has ceased to exist. The British Admiral, 
A suspicious of the official assurances, instituted inquiries 
for himself, and became satisfied that armaments were still 
proceeding. He accordingly, on Sunday, intimated that the 
forts must be surrendered, under penalty of a bombardment on 
Tuesday morning. The terms were refused, and on Tuesday 
morning, at six o’clock, English time, the Fleet opened fire on 
all the forts at once. The Egyptians replied with the greatest 
resolution; but though their guns were excellent, and once 
penetrated the armour of the ‘Superb,’ their gunners rarely 
hit the vessels, which, with the exception of the ‘ Invincible,’ 
steamed slowly up and down while firing. Still, it was nearly 
seven before the fort Marsa-el-Kanat blew up, noon before the 

-haros fort was silenced, and night before the Meks fort was 
completely deserted. By the morning of Wednesday, however, 
all firmg had ceased, and, as is now known, Arabi Pasha had 
resolved upon retreat. No details can be quite trusted, tilla 
landing has been made; but the evidence indicates that the fire 
crushed the works and destroyed many of the guns, while 
upwards of 600 of those who worked them—one account says 
2,000—were killed on the spot. Only six men had been killed 
in the British Fleet, and no ship seriously injured. 











The Admiral, of course, expected that the enemy, with his 
forts destroyed, would offer terms; and, accordingly, seeing a 
tlag of truce on board the ‘ Mahroussa,’ the Khedive’s yacht, 
sent an officer, to repeat that if the forts were surrendered, the 
fire should cease. The terms were rejected, but another flag 
of truce was displayed, on the fort near Ras-el-Tin Palace; and 
as no shots were fired, and the weather had also become bad, 
Admiral Seymour awaited communications from the shore. 
They never came. The flags of truce were intended only 
to gain time, which Arabi Pasha used to draw off his Army 
to a point on the railway seventeen miles from Cairo, and 
to release the convicts, whom Lieutenant Lambton saw moving 
away in crowds. They were either ordered or permitted to 
slaughter the Europeans, plunder and burn the town, and car- 
ried out their instructions to the letter. All Wednesday night 
and Thursday they attacked and murdered Europeans and 
wealthy Arabs indiscriminately, only one hundred of the former 
cutting their way to the boats, and fired every plundered building. 
It is believed that the massacre involved some 2,000 persons, 
chiefly Greeks and Levantines, and one or two officials; but 


letails as yet are most imperfect. 


All Thursday and Thursday night the fires continued to rage 
ind spread, until on Friday “ two miles of fire ” were visible, and 
it was known that the whole European quarter and the whole 
centre of the city, a city of 200,000 souls, had perished, while the 
suburbs were still burning fiercely. Nothing effectual could 
> done to extinguish the flames, for the water supply had 
cut off; but the Admiral, though almost without 
foree for landing, placed 700 Marines round the Khedive 
in his palace, and by the latest telegram was endeavouring: 


MOY 
ur 








with parties of sailors and Gatling guns, to clear the city of 
plunderers. All respectable inhabitants had quitted it, but the 
destruction must have been appalling, and the loss of property 
must have amounted to millions. There can be no doubt that 
the conflagration was intended as an act of final vengeance, and to 
prevent Europeans ever reigning in the city, which has possibly 
perished for ever. It was already suffering from the competi- 
tion of Port Said, at the entrance to the Canal, and it is 
thither that the commercial business will be transferred. 
When Mehemet Ali began to reign, Alexandria, once the 
Queen City of the Mediterranean, was only a wretched village 
of 8,000 people, and its new prosperity arose from his works 
and the European trade. 


During the whole progress of the bombardment, the greatest 
fear was entertained for the safety of the Khedive, whose 
death would have created serious complications. He was 
safe, but the fears were justified. It appears from the report 
of the Telegraph correspondent who went on shore at the 
hazard of his life and questioned Martino Bey, the Khedive’s 
Italian Secretary, that Tewfik retired when the firing began to 
the palace at Ramleh, four miles beyond Alexandria, where he 
was threatened, on Thursday, by some soldiers despatched by 
Arabi Bey, with orders to kill him. They, however, heard 
just in time that the English were landing, and refusing 
to kill the Khedive, rushed away to secure their own 
safety. The Khedive was then escorted by his servants 
to the shore, whence he went on board a British steamer, 
and was finally reinstated in the Ras-el-Tin Palace, 
which is only partially burnt, with a guard of 700 Marines. 
Tewfik appears throughout to have displayed admirable, 
though passive, courage, and an unintelligible want of energy. 
It is nearly inexplicable that he should have been so devoid of 
followers in his own country, and have lost so completely all 
hold upon the soldiery. To the last moment, Ragheb Pasha, 
the Premier, though Arabi’s tool, exerted himself furiously to 
protect the Khedive’s life; and we suspect that at any moment 
after Tuesday evening, the Khedive could have reasserted his 
authority. 


The general situation, from all the best accounts, may be taken 
to be this,—Admiral Seymour is in possession of burning 
Alexandria; and the Khedive is nominally reigning, a most 
important point. Arabi Pasha, with about 10,000 soldiers, as 
we should judge—but the Khedive says only 4,000—is posted 
about seventeen miles out of town, and talks of fighting a 
great battle. By Monday, at latest, the Admiral will have the 
control of 3,500 soldiers, who will have arrived from Malta, 
with a General to command them; but the latter will 
still have to await supplies and field artillery, unless the 
Khedive’s proclamation disbanding his army—expected to 
issue on Friday evening—should terminate resistance. At 
Constantinople, the Conference, though approving the bom- 
bardment, awaits the decision of the Sultan on the ques- 
tion whether he will land a corps d’armée in Egypt. 
The Sultan hesitates, consults the Great Divan, and will 
probably refuse, seeing no gain to himself in doing Eng- 
land’s work. The Powers expres3 as yet no sentiments officially, 
but a deep jealousy of Great Britain begins to manifest itself in 
Paris and Rome, and is opposed to the feeling in Berlin and 
Vienna, where the Courts express respect and surprise at 
England’s energy. 


Showers of questions have been hurled on the Ministry all 
the week, but the most important discussions occnrred on 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Wednesday, Sir Wilfrid 


Lawson poured out a fierce, though facetious, harangue, in 
which he characterised the bombardment as “a national crime,” 
asserted that we were at war without a declaration of war, and 
described the fervid indignation with which, if Lord Beacons- 
field had been in power, Mr. Gladstone would have stumped 
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England to denounce such conduct. We had no right whatever 
to prevent the Egyptians from setting up a military despotism, 
if they liked it. Mr. Gladstone’s reply was temperate, but very 
firm. He utterly denied the charge of “ drifting” into war, 
declaring that everything had been done after the fullest 
discussion. The original intervention in Egypt he should not 
defend, just then, but, intervention granted, he could defend every 
link in the chain of action. After quoting the Navarino case, 
in which we destroyed the Turkish Fleet without war with 
Turkey, he asserted that we were fighting for the security of her 
Majesty’s Fleet, and reminded the House of the massacre of 
July 11th, and the prevalence in Egypt of a Government of 
military violence, which it would be wrong to style even a mili- 
tary despotism. We had no- hostility to the people of Egypt, 
whom we were befriending. The discussion which followed 
showed that the extreme Radicals are very discontented with 
the course of events. 


The Tories, on Thursday, offered, in the shape of questions, a 
host of criticisms of a different kind. They all meant that the 
Government should have foreseen the contingencies of utter 
anarchy in Alexandria and the disappearance of the Egyptian 
Government, and should have instructed Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour how to meet them. Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles Dilke 
replied that it was impossible to foresee all contingencies, that 
Sir B. Seymour's instructions did not forbid his landing, and 
that he had now been instructed to restore order, on invitation 
from the Khedive or any other Egyptian authority. The Tories 
were not satisfied, and pressed questions until the Speaker in- 
tervened, deciding that notice must be given; but the sub- 
stance of the discussion is contained in the above few lines. It 
is evident that the weak point of the Government position is the 
absence of troops on board when the Fleet opened fire, if only 
to enable the Admiral to garrison the forts, and evident also 
that the true reason for their absence was fear of exciting the 
jealousy of Europe about a British coup de main. On the 
whole, we think the Government was, on this point, too cautious, 
as they might have foreseen the anarchy which always breaks 
out in a conquered but not occupied city. The wilful destruc- 
tion of Alexandria they could not possibly foresee. 


The bombardment of Alexandria is absolutely without a 
parallel, in one respect. All Europe seemed to hear the dis- 
charges from the Fleet. The correspondent of the Standard, 
stationed in the ‘ Invincible,’ 800 yards from shore, telegraphed 
incessantly to his journal, and a record of the actual firing 
was published and read in London within three hours. 
Each event, as it occurred, was made known in London; 
and in Malta, a thousand miles off, men actually heard 
the firing of the cannon. A telephone had been fitted 
to the cable, the other end of which was on board the 
‘Chiltern, and though words were inaudible, the roar of the 
cannon could be distinctly heard. It is to be regretted that the 
Standard did not keep a correspondent on shore with the 
Khedive. We should have known all that passed within the 
city, even if he had not, by some ingenuity in signalling, warned 
the Admiral of the catastrophe impending. Jules Verne 
hardly exaggerates the fidelity of some of these correspondents 
to their work, which seems to arouse in them a passionate sense 
of duty. Three, at least, took their lives in their hands, and 
went on shore to collect “ early news.” 


An odd, little incident occurred in the afternoon sitting ot 
yesterday week, too late for us to record it, before going to 
press. Onthe report of the “ Prevention of Crimes (Ireland) 
Bill,” the Government brought up the new or amended clauses 
which they had promised to draft and introduce into the Bill 
at that stage; and amongst them was a proviso belonging to 
the fourteenth clause, limiting the search of the police for arms 
or documents of a criminuting nature to the day-time, and allow- 
ing them to enter the houses of the peasants at night, only 
when it is reasonably suspected that the meetings of Secret 
Societies are taking place there. When Mr. Trevelyan moved 
the insertion of this proviso, Mr. Cartwright, the minority Mem- 
ber, i.c., the Liberal Member for Oxfordshire, asked the House 
to reject it, declaring gloomily his belief that if accepted it 
would operate not so as to aid in the prevention of crime, but 
so as to aid in preventing its detection. In vain the Prime 
Minister pointed out that to force on the Government of Ireland 
a restriction of liberty which they do not ask for, is almost as 


which they do not ask—a proceeding forbidden by the for 

of the House—and that the unlimited power of search dias 
the night which Mr. Cartwright proposed to restore, a 
considered by the Government one of a very dangerous a 
irritating kind, much more certain further to alienate the tri h 
people than to improve the prospect of punishing the offenders 
In vain Mr. Bright expatiated on the same theme, and urged 
that when the Bill was first of all considered by the Committee 
of the Cabinet, the determination was arrived at not to insert 
the clause authorising the night search, and that the present 
Lord-Lieutenant then held the same view as that which he now 
holds,—i.¢., one unfavourable to the clause. The more declarg. 
tions of this kind the Tories heard, the more eager they were to 
thwart the lenient members of the Cabinet; and as q cood 
many Liberals were away, and a good many were eager to ih 
the party of conciliation, the Government were defeated, and My, 
Trevelyan’s proviso rejected by a majority of thirteen (207 
against 194). 


The Division List shows that no fewer than twenty-five 
Liberals went over to the opposite party for the purpose of 
forcing on the Government a fresh restriction on liberty, which 
the Government thought more mischievous than useful, These 
were Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. Corbett 
Mr. Creyke, Mr. Dundas, Sir A. Fairbairn, Sir W. Ffolkes, 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, both the Messrs. Fitzwilliain, Mr. Flower. 
Mr. Foljamhbe, Mr. Heneage, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Leigh, Mr. 
Muntz, Mr. A. Peel, Mr. Pender, Mr. Portman, Sir John Rams. 
den, Mr. Roundell, Sir E. Watkin, and the two tellers,—Mr, W, 
C. Cartwright and Mr. George Russell. Of these, a fair 
number are half-and-half Liberals, like Sir John Ramsden, the 
two Fitzwilliams, and others. But there are one or two Liberals 
in the list whose names we see with surprise and regret, 
especially that of Mr. G. Russell, who made a vellement little 
speech against the proviso; and that of Mr. Roundell, whom we 
should have thought too good a Constitutionalist to force on the 
Government an instrument of exceptional severity, which they 
earnestly desired to reject. 


Notwithstanding this defeat, Mr. Gladstone declined to delay 
the progress of the Bill, which he considered essential to the 
restoration of authority in Ireland, and it was resumed 
on the same evening at nine o'clock and concluded and 
read a third time, after a lively passage of arms between Mr, 
Labouchere and Sir William Harcourt, the former exhorting 
the Government to vote against their own Bill, now that the 
House had refused one of their own amendments to it, and the 
latter declaring that Mr. Labouchere’s only object in his 
amusing speeches was to get out of every situation the maximum 
of mischief of which it was susceptible. The Bill went up to 
the House of Lords on Saturday, was read a second time on 
Monday, after a bitter speech against the Government from 
Lord Salisbury, in which he stated his preference for trying 
all the Irish prisoners, by a change of venue, in England, rather 
than suspend trial by jury, passed its third reading on Tuesday, 
and received the assent of the Crown on Wednesday. It is, 
therefore, now the law of the land, : 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone explained, as a sharp-witted Whig 
said, that he was going to accept his defeat “ with patience, but 
without resignation.” He could hardly have done differently. Of 
course, in a more quiet time the Government might fairly en ugh 
have compelled their adversaries to face the situation they had 
forced, by a resignation which would have compelled these adver- 
saries to realise their own impotence, and which would have 
reduced the Liberal mutincers to obedience and discipline ; but 
at such a moment as the present, when Ireland is in a condition of 
social war, and when the most serious events are happening in 
Egypt, such a course would have been pusillanimous, and 
almost impossible. Mr. Gladstone added that, except the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill, the Arrears Bill, and the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill, the Government would press none of these measures ; 
but that when the necessary business of the Session is over, 
they would adjourn (instead of proroguing the House) til! the 
latter half of October, then to meet for the discussion of the 
Rules of Precedure, a step by which all the progress already 
made in these Rules will be saved. It is understood that the 
Government have at present little intention of accepting Mr. 
Gibson’s amendment (which is in effect also Sir John Lubbock’s), 
an amendment providing that the closure of a debate shall only 





objectionable in principle as forcing on the Government a tax for 


take effect, when it is carried by a majority of not less than two 
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. . 
to one. That concession having been offered ineffectually for 


a pur pose not achieved, will hardly, it is understood, be offered 





again. 


The Arrears Bill has been discussed in the Commons, on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. On Monday, a 
motion by Sir Stafford Northcote, requiring an application to 
the Conrt for the remission of arrears to be made jointly by 
Jandlord and tenant, and not by either without the other’s con- 
sent, was discussed, and negatived by a majority of 78 (248 to 
170). On Tuesday, the chief subject of discussion at the after- 
noon and evening sittings was the very delicate one of the reserves 
under which the tenants are to be entitled to take advantage 
of the Arrears Bill, the first question being whether they shall be 
50 entitled if the arrears are owing to their “ wilful default ;” and 
the next, how far the value of the tenant-right is to be set off 
against the deficient arrears. Mr. Gladstone proposed on Tues- 
day, after a good deal of discussion, that “the Commissioners 
may, if they thi nk it reasonable, take into account the value of 
the tenant’s holding ;” and he was willing to provide that, in 
order to qualify the tenant to take advantage of the Bill, he 
must be able to prove that he could not pay up his arrears 
“without the loss of his holding, or the deprivation of the 
means necessary to its cultivation.” These last words were 
alopted; and the other clause empowering the Commissioners, 
if they think it reasonable, to take into account the value of the 
holding, was also agreed to on Thursday, after some discussion. 
On Wednesday, the principle of a loan, as distinguished from a 
gift, by the State, was raised by Mr. Ecroyd, and rejected, by a 
majority of 101 (268 against 167). 

On Thursday, a somewhat important extension was agreed to 
by the Government for the Arrears Bill, by virtue of which 
the Loan Clauses of the Act of 1881 will be revived and 
strengthened, for the benetit of all those tenants who, not being 
poor enough to avail themselves of the Arrears Bill, are yet 
in want of means for the proper cultivation of their holdings. 
Mr. Gladstone ot that every tenant of a holding above 
£30 and under £50 yearly value, should be permitted to bor- 
row, on the joint application of the landlord and tenant, and 
on their joint security, a sum for the cultivation of the farm, 
which must be repaid, with 5 per cent. interest, within thirty-five 
years. In these cases, as the principleof loan is adopted, there can, 
of course, be no compulsion, and the State does not allow itself 
to be placed in the direct relation of creditor to this class of 
tenants for a long series of years. There was, of course, a good 
deal of objection made by Mr. Parnell to the condition of the 
landlord’s joining the tenant in the security ; but it is obvious 
that on this point the Government must insist, and, as a matter 
of fact, they stood quite firm. This proposal will, no doubt, 
greatly increase both the utility and the popularity of the 
Arrears Bill. 


On Friday week, after the passing of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill in the House of Commons, Sir John 
Hay moved that so much of the resolution as included 
Mr. Marum in the suspension of the previous Saturday 
should be cancelled, on the ground that Mr. Marum had 
been included in it by mistake, and had not been guilty of 
obstruction; indeed, his amendments to the Bill had been ac- 
cepted by the Government, which thereby acknowledged the 
reasonable character of his criticisms. The motion was resisted, 
on the ground that it would never do to admit the fallibility 
of the officers of the House on a question of order, even though 
they had made mistakes,—a very dangerous sort of position, which 
makes Popes of the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees 
on all occasions on which they speak ex cathedra on questions of 
order or disorder. Sir John Hay’s motion was rejected by 61 votes 
against 29. Itis to be hoped that there will be a stronger muster 
when the more general questions are discussed raised by Mr. 
Gorst’s motion, and Mr. Dillwyn’s amendment on it, which affirm 
the inadmissibility of retrospective condemnations for obstruction 
passed on Members who have never been warned in what light 
their conduct appears to the guardians of order in the House. 
We cannot refrain from repeating with great emphasis the 
conviction that we expressed last week,—that Mr. Playfair’s 
coup d'état, well intentioned as it was, was executed in a fashion 
that, if turned into a precedent, might easily extinguish 
liberty in the House of Commons, and silence arbitrarily, 
without even decent notice, the most Constitutional and mode- 
rate exponents of the highest causes. 





Sir Charles Gavan Duffy writes an excellent letter from Paris 
to yesterday’s Times on the subject of the Chairman of Commit- 
tees and his coup d’état, though he insists more on the injustice 
of Mr. McCarthy’s suspension than on any other. No doubt, the 
circumstances of Mr. McCarthy’s suspension were odd, for Mr. 
McCarthy, as Mr. Playfair admitted, remonstrated privately 
against the inclusion of his name in the list, and was told at 
first by Mr. Playfair that it was not so included, though he 
afterwards discovered it there; and even then Mr. Playfair, by 
the apologetic tone which he took in relation to it, virtually ad- 
mitted that he was dealing out very hard measure indeed to 
Mr. McCarthy, just as he admitted that he had dealt out 
very hard measure indeed to Mr. O'Donnell. And to our 
thinking, he dealt out hardest measure of all to poor Mr. 
Marum. Weare confident that Sir C. Gavan Duffy is on per- 
fectly firm ground, when he says :—* If it be permissible to take 
a rule framed for individual cases, and suddenly apply it, with- 
out notice or warning, to a batch of cases, to include in this 
batch Members who were not present and others who had con- 
fessedly given no offence, and that the officer setting this ex- 
ample of arbitrary authority is to be sheltered from criticism, 
I see no security for liberty of speech or action, in the case of 
Members who are so unfortunate as to forfeit the sympathy of 
the majority.” 

The Salvation Army is developing a somewhat unspiritually 
belligerent spirit, in some of its officers. Its “ captain” at 
Salisbury appears to have declared that,“ but for the grace of 
God,” he would “ pull the noses ” of “ the bobbies, magistrates, 
or mayor of that city,” towards whose authority he had ex- 
pressed the utmost indifference. The grace of God had evidently 
not worked very powerfully in its restraining effect upon him, 
when he uttered this bellicose threat; and, of course, the con- 
sequence is that in Salisbury the Salvation Army is regarded 
as a sect hostile to the established authorities. But this is, 
we think, the tendency,—hitherto manfully held down,—of the 
whole military organisation. The physical excitement which 
is the basis of the whole business must stimulate the physical 
passions of the soldiers of the Army, and whenever they get such 
a captain as they seem to have got at Salisbury,—one who goes 
as far as physical threats, even though he does not venture to go 
so far as physical violence,—they will be strongly tempted to 
outbreaks of violence against their foes. It is impossible to 
regard their hitherto very effective discipline as in the best 
sense either moral or spiritual. 


The evidence appears to be satisfactory as to the scientific 
working of the great scientific machines which have been tried 
for the first time before Alexandria. The ‘ Inflexible ’ and the 
‘Téméraire,’ at least, have been worked with as much skill and 
exactitude as if they had been engines of peace, mstead of 
engines of war. The ‘Inflexible’ carried 80-ton guns, nearly 
twenty-seven feet in length, i.c., as long as a rather long room, 
and weighing as much as a heavy railway train. Her turrets 
are so arranged that the whole of her armament may be fired 
either in the line of the keel or abeam, as best suits the need. 
Mr. Rendel’s hydraulic apparatus is used both to rotate 
her turrets and to fire her guns, and this machinery seems 
to have been used with the most perfect accuracy. Apparently it 
was only the ‘ Inflexible’ and the ‘Téméraire’ which were found 
up to the work of destroying Fort Ada and Fort Pharos, which 
the less heavily armoured ships had not succeeded in silencing. 
The ‘Téméraire,’ though inferior in force to the ‘Inflexible,’ 
was equally well commanded and served ; indeed, these two ships 
seem to have inflicted the most serious injury on the forts 
against which they fired, without receiving any themselves. 
Science, of course, could have done little, without pluck; but 
pluck, in such a case as this, could have done nothing at all, 
without science. 





The Stock Exchange has been excited all the week, and on 
Friday another severe fall occurred in all Egyptian Stocks. 
We have no sympathy with Egyptian Bondholders, who are 
much overpaid, but those among them who are poor should 
avoid panic. They must lose,in the ultimate rearrangement, 
but they need not lose so heavily as they will in the present, 
rush. 


Consols were on Friday 994 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


UROPE, in its conflicts with Asia, often displays some- 
thing of that half-supernatural power which Mr. Percy 

Greg, in “ Across the Zodiac,” attributes to his Order of the 
Star, the guardians in Mars of the tradition of immortality. 
Whosoever attacked the Order, perished frightfully, but from 
some cause apparently self-generated,—mania, or suicide, or 
accidental fall. On June 11th, Arab Alexandria, unprovoked, 
rose upon her European guests, and for hours murdered and 
plundered them at will, till they fled en masse as from an 
earthquake. Europe never moved, hardly spoke, threatened no 
vengeance, and week after week, as it passed, seemed only to make 
impunity more secure. Nevertheless, the thirty-third day 
had not expired when Alexandria, self-immolated, perished 
in the flames, attributing her ruin to the Europe she had 
so recently defied. On Sunday, the 9th inst., the Admiral, 
finding that the armament of the forts round Alexandria was 
still going on, and knowing, as subsequently appeared, their 
already formidable strength, demanded their surrender, under 
penalty of bombardment, giving, however, the very unusual 
and dangerous grace of twenty-four hours, during which every 
ship might have been blown up by torpedoes. The demand 
was refused, and early on Tuesday morning the shells began 
to fall. Up to the very latest moment an idea prevailed 
that the forts might not reply, that the Egyptian soldiers 
might mutiny, or that Arabi might yield. The extra- 
ordinary illusion which besets Englishmen whose courage 
is constant, about Orientals whose courage is intermittent, 
greatly influenced opinion, and many believed that a shell 
would be sufficient to produce a surrender. Arabi Pasha, a 
resolute, though cruel and evil man, had, however, made up 
his mind ; his troops, especially, it is said, the Negroes, fought 
like Mussulman soldiers ; and for ten hours the Egyptians, 
under the hail of gigantic shells from the British Fleet— 
which, in three marked instances, blew the very cannon they 
struck into an upright position, muzzle upwards—kept up a 
constant though useless return fire, and died in heaps round 
their guns. Courage will not give skill; the gunners, for all 
the goodness of their guns, many of which were Armstrongs 
and Krupps, could not hit the moving ships ; the iron hail, pour- 
ing on for hours, exploded the magazines, shattered the platforms 
of the guns, or dashed the guns themselves from their carriages, 
and by night Arabi knew that further resistance was hopeless. 
Two forts had blown up, the guns were injured or dismounted, 
and most of the trained gunners killed. Had he been a good 
Mussulman, he would have accepted Fate; but he is a 
Mussulman of the bad type—of the type of Nuwab 
Cossim, or Ali Pasha of Jannina, or Azimoollah Khan of 
Cawnpore—in which is a streak of self-destructive fury that 
will sacrifice all for vengeance, and he took a fiendish resolu- 
tion. Hoisting a flag of truce, he withdrew his troops under 
its cover, ordered the murder of the Khedive—an order 
which the soldiery refused to obey—and released the 
convicts from the gaols, with permission to fire the city, and 
to slaughter and plunder the remaining Europeans. The 
orders were obeyed ; all night the murders went on, and the 
fires were kindled, and the wretched citizens with property 
fled for their lives, or fought their way to the shore ; and by 
Thursday, Alexandria, the Liverpool of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, had virtually ceased to exist. The Admiral, who had 
done his own part of the work with splendid nerve and ability, 
had but imperfect information of what was going on, insufficient 
means for landing in force, and much fear of diplomacy ; and 
when he landed his Marines, it was too late to stop the con- 
flagrations. The Khedive, who showed himself perfectly 
courageous, but perfectly powerless, and who probably owed 
his life to his reputation as a good Mussulman, went on board 
a British ship; and the Admiral, victorious, yet partially un- 
successful, awaited the arrival of the soldiers, already within 
twelve hours’ steam, who will enable him to take possession 
in the Khedive’s name. We trust that no scruple as to forms, 
no fear of diplomacy, no dread of Europe, will delay 
peremptory orders to perform that duty. Our shells have 
dissolved society, and the duty of minimising the mischief 

falls to us, 

It is impossible to read of such an event without an emotion 
of natural horror, but impossible, also, for right-judging men 
to hold the British Government responsible. It was essential, 





defiance, and in presence of the danger to the Fleet, to stop 
the further action of the mutineers by force. This was done ag 
mercifully as possible, fire being directed only on the forts ; and 
had Arabi Pasha been other than he was, his defeat would have 
ended with the destruction of his military works. There are 
depths of criminality which the European mind never antici 
pates, and the Admiral is as irresponsible for the destruction 
of Alexandria as is General Havelock for the massacre of 
Cawnpore. 

It is the future we have now to think of. Arabi Pasha hag 
withdrawn his troops—“ demoralised,” says one reporter, “in 
fair order and still obeying their officers,” says another—to a 
point seventeen miles nearer Cairo, has destroyed the railway 
leading to Alexandria, and, ignorant of the furious speed with 
which the Indian Government will throw troops into Suez, 
proposes to contest the road to Cairo. It is impossible, on 
moral as well as political grounds, to leave him there, 
or give up Egypt to an adventurer who began with a 
mutiny, invented a conspiracy by torturing witnesses— 
distinct evidence of this is now known to exist—violated a 
flag of truce, ordered—vide the excellent account of the 
Telegraph’s Correspondent on Thursday—the assassination 
or kidnapping of the Sovereign to whom his military oath 
still bound him; and finally, released criminals, to destroy 
the city he was bound, as Minister of War, to defend. It was 
against us he rose; we are responsible for much of the misery 
he has inflicted on Egypt, and we must see that he is 
put down; and that Tewfik Khedive, who has stood 
by us with such passive courage and fidelity, is re- 
stored to his full legal authority. That is our clear duty, 
and it is also our best policy. We do not want Egypt, save 
with the consent of Europe; but Egypt is the gate of India, 
and it is indispensable to restore order there in such a way 
that the gate shall never be shut, and that the people, however 
much self-governed, shall understand that self-government 
does not include the right to shut the Canal, to threaten 
Europeans, or to imperil the lenient government of the 250 
millions of souls for whom in Asia we are responsible. If 
the Conference can devise any rapid method of securing these 
ends which satisfies its judgment, well and good; but if not, 
Great Britain must do the work, and leave Europe to take its 
course. If France, or Italy, or Turkey chooses to take part in 
the work, there is no objection to her assistance; but if not, 
they must stand aside, and be content to reap, without hazard 
or expense, their full share of the advantages of the pacifica- 
tion. If they are suspicious, they must suspect; but the 
Government must go forward to its clear, and, from the in- 
ternational point of view, disinterested end—to restore Tewdik 
to the throne of a pacified, autonomous province, with 
a small, obedient army, and a guard, either round his person 
or stationed on the Canal, sufficient to arrest any person who 
seeks to repeat the réle of Arabi Pasha. If Egypt can pro- 
duce a Chamber, so much the better; noris it our business to 
force on her European officials, or to manage her Crown 
Domains, or to limit, beyond definite Treaty bounds, her ex- 
penditure on herself. But in the last resort, the responsibility 
for order, and therefore the power of securing order, must 
rest with the restored Khedive, under penalty of British inter- 
ference, as mandatory of all the civilised Powers. 

The method of the execution of this programme, which we 
hold to be inevitable, if England does her duty, must depend, 
of course, for the moment on the attitude of Europe and the 
Porte. Europe will not, we believe, raise many difficulties. 
The Powers cannot object to see their own plan, to which they 
have regularly consented, in the “ basis” agreed to by the Con- 
ference, carried out by a Power which they can trust, which is 
quite determined, and which can operate instantly, and from 
two continents at once. With the exception of France, 
they have no interests to be jealous about, and includ- 
ing France, they see that about Egypt the British 
Government and people are in harmony and resolved. 
Under carefully-drawn conditions, they will, we believe, 
in the end make Britain their mandatory, and leave the 
course clear for a campaign which, unless immense blunders 
are committed, such as long delays, should be short, not san- 
guinary, and final. But about the Porte we are not so certain. 
The position of the Sultan is an intolerable one. He ought, on 
his theories, to fire on us for firing on his city, and to employ us 
as his agents must be insufferably painful. Any other course 
may endanger his throne, and that one, if Arab feeling is as ex- 
cited as the defence of Alexandria would signify, may over- 
throw it. His perplexity is shown in his long Councils, in 
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who supports England—and in that summoning of the Grand 
Divan which in Turkey signifies that very great resolutions are 
at least to be discussed. It is, we believe, the opinion of the 
best-informed that he will, in the end, occupy Egypt, as man- 
datory of the European Powers, suppress Arabi, and then begin 
to negotiate for benefits to himself; but the best-informed 
often fail to foresee the action of an individual will, when 
guided by principles which they do not share. It is foolish to 

redict, but to our minds, the balance of evidence is in favour 
of another and fiercer protest, under cover of which the 
Sultan will leave action to England, receiving an European 
pledge that his suzerainty shall in any event remain untouched, 
A revolt in the Egyptian Army in favour of Tewfik, is still 
an event which would clear away one-half of the compli- 


cations. 





THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


Y far the greatest puzzle in the situation, to English 
observers, is the attitude of France. It is so opposed at 
once to her traditional course of action and to her most recent 
policy in Egypt, that many Englishmen suspect her of ulti- 
mate designs, and bid the British Government beware lest there 
should be treachery in Paris. That advice is sent home in 
guarded language in every telegram from the East, and is not, 
we see reason to believe, entirely absent in official communi- 
cations. The traditional idea of successive French Govern- 
ments has been that France has special interests in Egypt, has 
a right to some kind of ascendancy there, and must always be 
the foremost of the Powers in influencing the course of 
Egyptian affairs. This idea was asserted with a kind of violence 
during the long negotiations on the construction of the Suez 
Canal, and greatly influenced Lord Palmerston in his steady, 
bitter, and as it turned cut, mistaken opposition tothe completion 
of that great work. Move recently, it was France which insisted 
on deposing Ismail, because he proposed to repudiate the Egyp- 
tian Debt (“*We must guard the national fortune,” said M. 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, apparently unconscious of any cynicism) ; 
France, which suggested the Joint Control; France, which 
proposed the Dual Note demanding the dismissal of Arabi 
Pasha, and the restoration of Tewfik’s authority ; and France, 
which demurred to asking the Sultan to intervene in the Delta 
by force. Under compulsion of the logic of her own action, 
France ought to have objected to consult Europe, lest Europe 
should use the Sultan as instrument; ought to have joined 
England in a special joint demonstration before Alexandria, 
and ought, if Arabi Pasha still resisted, to have furnished a 
heavy contingent to the joint army of occupation. Instead of 
this, M. de Freycinet first agreed to consult Europe, then ac- 
ceded to the demonstration before Alexandria, and then, 
when it became necessary to act to secure the safety 
of the Fleets, and to carry out menaces in which he 
had himself joined, ordered the French Admiral to re- 
tire from the scene of action, and of course declines to 
join in any scheme of occupation. At the same. time, he 
increases the French Fleet in the Mediterranean, asks for 
a small credit for the Naval Service—a trumpery sum, 
£300,000—and warns the corps darmée of which Toulon is 
the central depot to be ready for active service. What does 
that mean ? 

It means, we believe, that France is passing through a phase 
of feeling so unusual. and so much at variance with her history 
as to excite among Englishmen a natural, but unjustified, 
incredulity. The Government which now exists in France 
differs in one important respect from any Government 
which we call Constitutional. It secretly recognises the 
sovereignty which the Assembly claims, and is determined 
to carry out, not its own will, subject to the Parliamentary 
right of dismissal, but the will of the sovereign power. It 
obeys the Assembly—that is, virtually, the Chamber—as 
passively as a Prussian Ministry obeys the King. The Cham- 
ber, in its turn, is influenced to an unprecedented degree by 
the constituencies, and the constituencies are actuated by a 
profound, though, as we believe, temporary, horror of war, 
and especially of foreign and African expeditions. The pea- 
sants, who feel the severe taxation, are morbidly anxious 
that the industrial prosperity should continue, are fearful 
lest war of any sort should end in another Prussian invasion— 
the most extraordinary suspicions fly through France upon 
this subject—and are, before all things, enraged with the suffer- 
ings of their children and friends in the mismanaged expedi- 
tion to Tunis, The administration of the sanitary department 
in that affair was absolutely shocking. We reproduced some 








of the details on medical authority, but the figures were con- 
cealed with invincible tenacity. Nearly twenty thousand men 
are believed to have been sent home sick; with diseases like 
dysentery and African fever, to be dispersed through 
the villages, and carry into every cabaret the story 
of the inefficiency and callousness of “those men in 
Paris.” For months on end every steamer that arrived 
at Toulon debarked French soldiers looking like corpses. 
The peasantry feel that their children are ruined for 
life by such attacks of disease, and unless the de- 
mand is imperative, and France attacked, they will have no 
more of expeditions. This resolve is intensified by an ignor- 
ance which we should despair of conveying fully to our 
readers. The long connection of the British with India, the 
dependence of thousands of households on Indian news, the 
coming and going of the great Indian garrison, have familiar- 
ised Englishmen to some extent with Egypt ; of which, again, 
they possess the imperfect and confused, but still useful, know- 
ledge conveyed in Sunday-schools about all “ Bible lands,” 
The poorer French know absolutely nothing of Egypt, except 
that Napoleon was defeated there. Even well-to-do French- 
men display an ignorance of the subject which strikes English 
interlocutors as almost comic, but the average electors know 
nothing about it, less—if that be conceivably possible,—than 
they knew about Mexico. To lose their children, and risk war, 
and pay taxes for Egypt,—it is to them as if we were asked 
to bear an income-tax for the sake of conquering Greenland. 
The Chamber knew that this was the will of its masters, the 
electors; M. de Freycinet knew that this was the will of his 
master, the Chamber, and therefore when the time came for 
action, he withdrew the French Fleet. If he had not done 
so, he must have sanctioned “ another African expedition.” 
Nevertheless, he is not willing to risk a revulsion of feeling in 
the country, or an uprising of the Chamber, stung into 
revolt against the electors by M. Gambetta’s eloquence ; 
and therefore he presses the French view in Confer- 
ence, and prepares soldiers and ships, so that France, if 
once resolved, may either assist Great Britain, or by 
thwarting her, reassert her right to interfere at will in 
Egyptian affairs. His course is, of course, facilitated by cir- 
cumstances of detail, by the excessive dislike of cultivated 
Frenchmen for war with no conquest at the end of it, by the 
feeling of the financial Ring—always so powerful in Paris— 
that England will not cheat creditors,and by a perception that 
Prince Bismarck is, in this matter, on the English side; but 
the governing motive is dislike to offend the dominant feeling 
of the French masses. 

M. de Freycinet may also be influenced—and we believe is, 
though we cannot justify the opinion so closely—by a very 
serious dread of possible consequences in North Africa. 
He knows much better than Englishmen do how bitter 
is the hatred for France among the whole Moorish 
population of North Africa, how immense the terri- 
tory is which he has to watch there, and how slight an 
impulse, either of hope or rage, would fling the powerful 
force concentrated in Tripoli over the Tunisian frontier, and 
excite all the tribes behind the long, French sea-board—more 
than a thousand miles it is—to one more armed revolt. The 
Ministry at War could not attempt to suppress such a move- 
ment without fifty thousand fresh troops, and would de- 
mand a very much larger force than that, besides insisting on 
the necessity of watching Spain and Italy. Since the acquisi- 
tion of Tunis, North Africa has become an India for France, 
a permanent preoccupation for her statesmen, with this aggra- 
vation,—that whereas India only thinks of Russia as an ex- 
ternal enemy, the Governor-General of Algeria must think of 
Turkey to the east, jealous for Tripoli; Spain to the west, 
jealous for Morocco; and Italy to the north, jealous for her 
“ rights’ in Tunis, and her general position in the Mediter- 
ranean. The dread of the Sultan’s action is openly avowed, 
even by M. Gambetta; and so is the danger from the excited 
state of feeling in Tripoli, where the mob demands the expul- 
sion of Tunisians, as a defiance of France. It is quite possible 
that the French Government, always more nervous and 
susceptible than our own, expects a Moorish rising as the 
outcome of the Egyptian troubles, and holds itself in re- 
serve with a feeling that it may have a heavy task on its 
hands, in which no ally is of any use, and may tind it neces- 
sary to treat Tripoli and Morocco as Tunis has been treated. 
That would involve complications which would be grave, even 
for France, and the Ministry may reasonably consider that 
they need not increase them by helping England to do work 
which England can do quite well alone, and will do without 
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permanently depriving France of interest in Egypt. That M. 
de Freycinet dreads keenly another uprising in Tunis is certain, 
and is the key to the new respect which the French are 
showing to the Bey. With great provinces to protect 
in North Africa, with the Chamber hostile to any enterprise 
whatever, and with Great Britain moving on her way indif- 
ferent to any considerations but the success of her own policy, 
the Government of France may abstain from action without 
intending any treachery, which, indeed, is impossible, since it 
would bring on her a coalition. We do not expect the quies- 
cence of France to endure for any length of time. History 
cannot be extinguished by the events ‘of a year, nor can the 
permanent character of a people be altered by any emotion, 
however strong; but for the present, France, more or less 
irritably and suspiciously, but still determinedly, awaits in 
retreat the development of events. 


THE IMPRACTICABLES ON EGYPT. 


IR WILFRID LAWSON’S outbreak on Wednesday, in 
relation to the bombardment of the forts of Alexandria, 

was, no doubt, an inevitable event, for Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
would not have been Sir Wilfrid Lawson, if he had not taken 
that view. Nor are we much surprised at the tone taken by 
Mr. Rylands, and the more moderate tone of Mr. Illingworth. 
The use of force for any purpose not obviously and exclusively 
defensive, always kindles the indignation of a certain section of 
the Radical party, who at once start to their feet and cry out 
that it is an act of assassination, directed against national life. 
Even the Impracticables, however, cannot prevent the con- 
stituencies from looking a little deeper into the facts, before 
they echo this violent language against the Government. Let 
us consider for a moment what it would mean, if the British 
Government had, as apparently Sir Wilfrid Lawson wishes, 
effaced itself in Egypt, and stood quietly by, permitting Arabi 
to do what he would with the Khedive,—which means to 
depose him, which he proposed, and ultimately, if we may trust 
the latest accounts, to assassinate him. Of course the result 
must have been the setting-up of a government of military 
mutineers, at war with all the rest of the world, entirely irre- 
sponsible to the people of Egypt, and bent on securing for the 
leaders of the mutiny as large a portion of loot as possible, 
before its ultimate disorganisation and disappearance, and this 
in a country which contains one of the great European high- 
ways, essential not to English commerce only, but to the com- 
merce of every industrial people, whether of Europe or Asia. 
No doubt, the fact that Egypt commands the securest route 
to India may make the anarchy of Egypt an even greater 
danger to England than to any other portion of Europe, 
but though it would make us the first sufferers, we should 
share our troubles with the East and West alike. It 
seems to us perfectly childish to maintain that the responsi- 
bility of the civilised Powers for the decent government of 
Egypt is only on a par with their responsibility for the decent 
government of the interior of China or the interior of Africa, 
or that we can see the overthrow of all orderly authority 
there, without taking reasonable measures to restore and assert 
it. If the Porte be regarded as the ultimate Government of 
Egypt, the mounting of guns on the Alexandrian forts was in 
defiance of the authority of the ultimate Government, being 
against the orders of the Porte’s own Envoy. If the Khedive be 
regarded as the true ruler in Egypt, the whole policy of Arabi 
was a mutiny against the authority of the Khedive, and the 
beginning of an attempt to destroy him. As for the plea that 
he represented the National Party, no plea could be more 
absurd. He is bringing famine on the Egyptian people, and 
his chosen instruments are the cut-throats of the Egyptian 
prisons. If the use of force against such a power as his is not 
legitimate,—even when a European Conference, sitting on this 
very issue, allows its use, and, so far as is known, approves its 
use,—there is no sort of use of international force that can be 
regarded as legitimate at all. And this is really the conclusion 
to which such speeches as Sir Wilfrid Lawson’sand Mr. O’Kelly’s 
point. If life is lost anywhere in consequence of the use of 
our national armaments, they immediately cry out on the cruelty 
and dishonour of the Power which causes that loss of life. 
Are they, then, really prepared to say that to let men murder 
each other, and, in the course of murdering each other, to 
break up not only some of the greatest achievements of 
material civilisation, but those on the preservation of which 
the restoration of their own country to prosperity must depend, 
is righteous and just; and that to restore authority to a 
land in anarchy, at the cost of many guilty and some 





innocent lives, is unrighteous and unjust? Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
accuses the Prime Minister of deserting in Office the principles 
he had announced in Opposition. Nothing can be more con- 
trary to the fact. In Opposition, Mr. Gladstone protested 
and warmly protested, against the selfish seizure of “ places 
of arms” in the interest of England; but he also protested 
most warmly against the failure to intervene against ruthless 
oppression like that of the Turks in Bulgaria, whose doings 
Arabi Pasha has almost rivalled in Egypt. What did Mr, 
Gladstone say on the subject of Egypt? Why, he expressly 
declared, when Re was still in Opposition, that the true course 
was to use the naval power of England for the defence of the 
Suez Canal,—and to that declaration he has rigidly adhered, 
It is not for any selfish purpose that England now intervenes, 
Every one knows that it is to save Egypt, not to annex 
Egypt, that the Government are exerting their whole power. 

If it is to become an axiom among Radicals that 
international force can never rightly be used anywhere, 
whether in defence of liberty or in defence of order, 
or to secure the fulfilment of contracts, why, then, the 
Radical party should have begun to scream out when we 
compelled Turkey to render to Montenegro what she had 
agreed to give to Montenegro, and should then have pro- 
tested that we were risking the shedding of blood for no 
purpose worthy of the cost. They should, indeed, cry out for 
the surrender of our Indian Empire itself, for we venture to 
say that the acts of authority by which we put down anarchy 
on the borders of our Indian Empire, are justifiable only on 
the same principles on which it is perfectly justifiable for us 
to intervene for the restoration of order in Egypt. If the 
mandate of the people be the only justification for the exist- 
ence of authority in any land, we have no more right in India 
than we have in Egypt. If responsibilities are created by 
direct interests and duties, then we are under heavy responsi- 
bilities for the pacification of Egypt, no less than for the 
pacification of India. Sir Wilfrid Lawson might almost as 
well plead for the right of the wild beasts in the jungle to 
resist invasion, as for the right of such selfish and cruel 
mutineers as Arabi Pasha to resist the intervention of Europe 
in Egyptian affairs, 

We would suggest to the Radical party that before they 
raise the cry of cruelty and dishonour again, in connec- 
tion with such proceedings as the disarmament of the Alex- 
andria forts, they should consider and clear up for themselves 
the principles on which they act. Most of them, we believe, 
repudiate the extreme non-resistance idea. They admit force 
to be necessary as the basis of Government, and most of them 
are inclined to approve the application of force even to the 
prevention or punishment of foreign outrages, so long as they 
are quite convinced that it will diminish and not increase the 
area of oppression. They were disposed to justify the inter- 
ference of Russia in Bulgaria; they made no objection to the 
interference of England, in conjunction with all the other 
Powers, in Turkey, when Turkey declined to carry out her con- 
tract with Montenegro. Nay, they were far from unfavourable 
to the attempt to force on Turkey the fulfilment of the hopes, 
—for they were no more than hopes,—held out to Greece by 
the Congress of Berlin. But if they approved, or even did not 
disapprove, of all these acts of forcible intervention, we cannot 
understand how they can utter this outcry against the dis- 
armament by our Fleet of the Alexandrian forts, which were 
being armed by Arabi Pasha solely for tho purpose of resisting 
the authority of Europe, the authority of Turkey, and the 
authority of the Khedive of Egypt. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and his friends talk as if Arabi Pasha were a sort of national 
hero, representing the Egyptian people as William Tell repre- 
sented the people of Switzerland. What pretence they have 
for this view, except the inveterate intellectual caprice of Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt and Sir W. Gregory, it would be hard to say. 
All we know of Arabi points strongly the other way. There 
is, we believe, ample evidence that he cruelly tortured the 
Circassian officers in his employ, in order to make them 
confess to a plot against himself which had never taken 
place, in order that he might get rid of their influence among 
his troops, which he regarded as more faithful to his master 
than to himself. His career throughout has been that of a 
selfish military usurper, not in the least of a national hero, 
and his use of the convicts for the firing and plunder 
of Alexandria, shows him in his true light. He is really 
one of those military intriguers, so common in the East, 
from whose elevation to power nothing could be hoped, whether 
for the people of Egypt, or for the interests of Europe. 
Those who take his side, and think that all intervention 
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against him was cruel and oppressive, might just as well insist 
on polite treatment for the brigands of Sicily, or the brigands of 
Albania. In our belief, it is for the highest interest of Egypt 
that she should, for a time, be the ward of Europe, and pro- 
tected by Europe from the tricks of such military schemers as 
Arabi, who have just as much right to regard themselves as 
patriotic heroes as the leaders of the Ku-Klux Clan had in 
the United States. There is nothing which injures true 
Liberalism more than the sympathy of its left wing with all 
the loose ruffianism of unsettled States. For the prosperity 
of countries like Egypt, a settled Government, and a settled 
Government that protects the interests of the peaceful in- 
habitants, is the first of all conditions ; whereas, the military 
rebels who have brought about this crisis, have shown the 
utmost contempt for all settled government by their attempts 
to unsettle the only Government which existed; and the utmost 
contempt for the interests of the peaceful inhabitants, when, 
in the case of Alexandria, they sacrificed them, without 
mercy, to plunder and massacre, only that they might secure an 
interval for their own escape. It is a pity, no doubt, that we 
had not provided a landing force to protect the town, before we 
opened fire on the forts. In that respect we probably deferred 
too literally to the authority of the Conference, which em- 
powered us only to repel the preparations aimed at the safety 
of the Fleet. But if the Government be open to any charge, 
it is that of doing too little on our own responsibility in Egypt, 
not to that of doing too much. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HERE was something grotesque about the little defeat 
suffered by the Government on Friday week. It was 

very odd to see the Conservatives vying with the dubious 
Liberals in their zeal to thrust on the Government a thick 
stick for use against the Irish with which the Government do 
not desire to be armed. Of course, the Conservatives, though 
they professed to be eager to arm the Government with a new 
weapon, really coveted the opportunity of snubbing them for 
the concession made to Irish feeling, in other words, of passing a 
censure on them for being so squeamish about Irish feeling. ‘The 
power you offer us will do more harm than good,’ Lord Spencer 
is said to reply, ‘ for even if it gives us some slight additional 
chance of detecting crime, it will, in all probability, create so 
much anger against the law, that it will do more to stimulate 
ethe criminal impulses of the people, than to check them by the 
fear of discovery and the example of disgrace.’ ‘We doubt 
that,’ the Conservatives virtually rejoin, ‘and do not much 
respect the opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant on a point of 
that kind. At all events, we do not so much object to un- 
necessary irritation of the Irish people, if we can happily 
combine it with an unnecessary irritation of the Liberal 
Government. Both motives are quite familiar to our minds, 
and while we do not actually boast of the former, we are 
proud of the latter feeling. Therefore, we cannot allow 
ourselves to be over-scrupulous as to offending the quiet Irish, 
when there is such a golden opportunity offered us of 
obliging the Liberals to offend them against their own better 
judgment.’ But even the plea of the Conservatives was hardly so 
grotesque as that of the Liberal mutineers. Mr. George Russell 
insisted that it was his extreme and almost redundant confi- 
dence in the Government that compelled him to thrust this addi- 
tional weapon upon the Government. _ It is, in short, he says, 
so excellent a Government, one so reluctant to use big sticks 
without the most absolute necessity, that he almost feels it a 
duty to force one big stick more into its hands than it wishes 
to carry. Its faults are all so obviously on the side of deli- 
cacy, that you ought to press it, as you would an over- 
modest man, to accept rather more responsibility than 
it declares itself willing to accept. As a Yorkshire host 
will sometimes heap the guest’s plate with provisions that he 
professes his absolute inability to consume, out of a deep convic- 
tion that the guest practises an asceticism which it needs only a 
little wholesome violence to overcome, so the fond Liberals 
will not hear of such modesty as the reluctance of the 
Administration to assume a power which would really make 
them stronger against the Irish conspirators : and they even take 
infinite credit to themselves for having more confidence in 
Lord Spencer than Lord Spencer wishes them to have. It is true, 
of course, that though these over-trustful gentlemen insist on 
cramming into the over-full hands of the Government weapons 
which they positively object to receive, they are by no means 
overtrustful of the statesmanship thus lightly overruled. Mr. 


George Russell pays no attention at al! to the remark that, 








in the opinion of the Government, this new power will excite 
much more popular disaffection than it will find the means to 
deter and to punish. Practically, Mr. Russell implies that this 
is all fudge, that the Government are no judges of what 
needlessly irritates the Irish, and that it is rather 
false delicacy than otherwise which makes them averse to 
this new power. Well, that seems to us very much like 
saying that, though the Government are so good and con- 
scientious that he can trust them implicitly with very danger- 
ous weapons, he has far less confidence in their estimate of 
Irish feeling than he has in his own. ‘ Worthy and excellent 
persons, but a little feeble and timid, is his verdict. ‘ We 
must screw them up a peg, by insisting on their taking another 
life-preserver, but then we must also screw them down a peg, by 
making light of their fears. They want ‘ tone,’ as the doctors 
say. And we will give it them, by showing at once our 
absolute confidence in their sobriety, and our supreme 
contempt for their judgment.’ Such, as we understand 
it, was Mr. George Russell’s party loyalty. As for Mr. 
Cartwright’s, it was more ambiguous. He has always leaned 
to the Conservative-Liberal side, and probably enjoyed the 
snub administered to the Government quite as much 
as he enjoyed any other results of the division. He 
wanted to say, in distinct terms, ‘Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment is not high-handed enough with the Irish for 
me,’ and his speech and vote said it with quite sufficient 
distinctness. 

Of course, the Government had no real choice but to take 
the half-accidental defeat as they did. It was the kind of 
thing on which a resignation, in such times as these, was a 
sheer impossibility. With Egypt in explosion, it would have 
been monstrous to bring on a Government crisis for so trifling 
a matter, even though the majority implied, and intended to 
imply, that they had no confidence in the judgment of the 
Government on a minute point of administrative statesman- 
ship. If you should not swap horses when you are crossing a 
stream, you certainly should not swap them when you are 
making a dash on the enemy’s guns. It would have been 
absurd to make too much of the division of July 7th, and 
culpable to make so much of it as to break off the thread of 
our foreign policy while a Conference is sitting at Constanti- 
nople, and military mutineers are overthrowing the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. 

But though the defeat of Friday week is wholly insignificant 
in itself, and could only have involved the fate of the Govern- 
ment, if the Government had been so ill-advised as to make 
too much of it, it is of considerable importance as a symptom 
of what is going on beneath the surface of politics—and 
especially of the under-current of impatience with what is 
called the tenderness of the Government for Irish feeling, 
which is gradually manifesting itself among the Liberal ranks, 
That Mr. Cartwright, who is the minority Member for 
Oxfordshire, and to whom it is not, perhaps, altogether un- 
pleasant to have opportunities of showing his sympathy with 
the majority of his constituents and his hesitating allegiance to 
the minority, should have proposed this snub to the Irish policy 
of the Government, is not surprising, and hardly anything 
new. But that a thorough-going Radical like Mr. George 
Russell, who has professed to belong to the left wing rather 
than to the right wing of the Liberal party, and who has de- 
clared himself with some emphasis to be favourable to a 
thorough-going reform of the Land Laws, should act with 
him, is a curious enough sign of the irritability and impatience 
which the Irish tactics cause among English Liberals. It is to 
that feeling that we look with the most apprehension, as likely, 
if it grows, to bring about the dissolution of the Liberal party. 
There is nothing more difficult than to reverse the evil policy 
of centuries, not only because it must have struck its roots 
deep in the soil, but also because the new policy never gains 
at once hearty adherence, or even any adherence worth 
much in point of strength, from the people who ultimately 
profit by the change. Nevertheless, this ungracious and 
sullen attitude on their part always irritates the party who 
have looked for something quite different, and leads to a bit- 
terness of feeling, a vacillation of purpose, and, at the best, an 
indifference to the policy and duty of the moment, which are 
almost certain to embarrass that most difficult of all under- 
takings, the gradual undoing of evil gradually done. We 
are beginning now to feel the mischievous results of this slacken- 
ing of Liberal enthusiasm, in the attitude of some of the weak- 
kneed Liberals towards Ireland. The peevishness manifest 
in the vote of Friday week is the peevishness of men who are 
growing weary of well-doing, as soon as they find that that 
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well-doing, so far from getting them at once out of the 
labyrinth of difficulties summed up in the word Ireland, 
has involved them for the time more deeply than ever in 
the mazes of that labyrinth. Yet it is not want of heart of 
this kind that will solve such a difficulty as the Irish difficulty. 
Perseverance in well-doing, perfect indifference to the im- 
mediate success of what is done so long as it is just and 
ought to earn ultimate success,—a certain fortitude, in spite 
of all the insults both of those who resent the change of 
policy, and of those who demanded the change of policy, but 
decline to be satisfied with it,—this, and this oniy, will 
suffice to carry out so great a change as Mr. Gladstone is 
attempting in Ireland. The irritability and impatience of 
minds which look for immediate results are fatal to such a 
policy. The impatience of the child which wants to see 
the growth of a great tree before its seed has been a 
few days in the ground, is just of the same kind. 
And unless a great party can hold together in long 
discouragement, doing what is right, even though no 
one outside their ranks seems to see that it is right, 
and though those who should applaud most choose to 
hiss and sneer, it is not in any great party to accomplish the 
redemption of Ireland. We had hoped that the Liberal 
Party was capable of this great moral, nay, we may even, in the 
best sense, say this great spiritual, effort. But the symptoms 
of Friday week are, at the least, far from favourable. With 
many repetitions of them, we shall have the Liberal Party fall- 
ing asunder from sheer want of the magnanimity needful for 
the emergency with which it is grappling. 





GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 


HE fact which makes the Czars great powers in Europe, 
makes every Russian hero a formidable person. There 

is in the Russian character a quality not displayed in the 
same degree in any other people, a capacity for self-devotion, 
for manifesting loyalty through implicit obedience, for believ- 
ing, to use a grandiose but accurate illustration, an earthly 
religion, which of itself makes the object of worship an enor- 
mous power. Any one who can induce millions of men to die 
contentedly because he has ordered it is a great man, as the 
world reckons greatness; and every Czar of Russia, and one 
or two military favourites of the Russian people, have been 
able to do that. Whether General Skobeleff was a great 
General in the ordinary sense will probably never be set- 
tled now. Many experts in war believe him to have been 
too audacious, too wasteful of the means at his disposal, too 
careless of the comparative magnitude of ends, to be fully 
entitled to such a description. They think he was rash, and 
that successful as he was against Orientals, he would, ina 
European war, have laid himself open, on some great day, to 
a crushing defeat from some cool German or Austrian 
strategist, to whom, in his audacious carelessness, he had 
given an opportunity. We do not so read him, seeing in the 
history of his boldest enterprises signs of cool forethought and 
strategic skill, and believing that awe of a scientific opponent 
would have sobered him, but the matter is of comparatively slight 
importance. What is certain about Skobeleff is, that he so 
typified the Russian character, so fulfilled the Russian ideal, so 
inspired the common Russian, that the masses of the soldiery 
not only loved him, but held him the nobler man for sacrificing 
them in heaps. They distinctly reverenced him more after the 
awful slaughter at the Gravitza redoubt, when he lost 8,000 men, 
and failed after all, than they had done before. That is the 
Russian temper shown through all history towards all their mili- 
tary favourites,—towards Suwaroff, for instance, whose hold 
over his soldiery was riveted, not weakened, by the awful 
slaughter of the storm of Ismail, as well as towards Skobe- 
leff ; and that temper places in the hands of its object very 
terrible resources. He wields the authority not only of a 
General, but of a religious leader like Mahommed; and, when 
he draws his recruits from a people like the Russians, can 
waste men with an indifference which paralyzes strategy. 
Such a man, so followed, can conquer in despite of 
science; and we do not wonder that the dread of Skobeleff, 
among a people like the Germans,- who are naturally 
kindly, but who understand war, suppressed the instinctive 
reverence for death, and that they received tidings of his 
fate with something of displeasing exultation. They re- 
member what Zorndorf was, the battle in which the Russians 
were beaten from the first, but died in such masses that 
Frederick's Army nearly perished in the huge killing; and 
they knew that with Skobeleff in command, if war broke out, 
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Zorndorfs on a gigantic scale were more than possible. The 
Russian people would have formed column behind Skobeleff 
till in defeating him, even if science had conquered in the 
end, Germany might have suffered as in the Thirty Years’ 
War. A man with that potential force in him is great, ang 
there was no chance of the force ending except with death 
Defeat would probably not have destroyed Skobeleff’s charm 
for Russians, and the dislike of the Czar for him would haye 
been of little avail. The relation of the Army of Russia 
to the Czars is one of the problems of that vast system 
which outside observers fail to penetrate, but it is 
certain that impulses come from the Army which the 
Czars fail to resist, that Generals whom the soldiers 
distrust are removed by Sovereigns averse to the re 
moval—witness the strangely impressive scene recorded by 
Sir Robert Wilson, the British Commissioner with Alexander I, 
—and that the “general of the soldiers” is never long in the back- 
ground. General Skobeleff was an immense reserved force fot 
Russia, and whatever his genius, he increased her strength b 
providing against the hour of extremity a standard which the 
whole people in military order would follow to the death. Sixty 
millions of brave men capable of dying when ordered believed 
him to be the man who would give the wisest order, and whether 
their judgment was well or ill founded was comparatively a 
detail. We cannot believe that the instinct of a nation on 
such a question and about a tried man can be inaccurate—how 
many of those who clamoured for Nelson knew a bowsprit 
from a stern-post ?—but grant that it was so, no one questions 
that Skobeleff would go forward; and behind him might have 
come the rush of the most numerous, the poorest, and the most 
self-devoted of the peoples with white skins, We do not wonder 
that Europe should feel a dread of such a people, who can die 
so, though we do wonder that the dread should be so specially 
developed in England; and the reason for dreading was un- 
doubtedly increased, so far as the mere strength of Russia is 
concerned, by the existence of such a popular hero. 

Whether General Skobeleff would have used the strength 
he gave to his people unwisely, depends mainly upon a ques- 
tion to which, perhaps, five people in Europe could give a clear 
reply. How far would he have insisted on independence? His 
personal politics, so far as they were known, were not ex- 
ceptionally dangerous,—not half so dangerous as those of 
Napoleon, who wanted to be Emperor of a Federated Europe. 
Skobeleff desired, as all his friends allege, to liberate all Slavs 
everywhere from foreign domination, but not to merge 
them in Russia; and that design, so limited, is not in itself 
a vicious one, or not more so than the design of uniting 
all who speak German, or English, or the Romance lan- 
guages, plans entertained by very competent statesmen. 
He desired the expulsion of the Turks from Europe ; but so 
does every good man who realises what their rule over Christ- 
ians actually means. He desired the subjugation of Central 
Asia; but that project, offensive as it is to Englishmen, who 
permanently mistake the Slav drift towards the Mediterranean 
for a drift towards Calcutta, is probably one which would 
benefit the world. The single hope for those vast regions, as 
evidenced by their history since the day of Jenghiz Khan, is 
that they should be held to order fora century or two by some 
civilised Power; and the work would overstrain Great Britain. 
We see nothing in the General’s own politics to show that he was 
either foolish, or devoid of conscience, or devoted to any scheme 
of vast and general conquest, or filled with any insane ambition ; 
but, undoubtedly, there are two other considerations to be 
recollected. Every man who has studied Russians deeply or 
learnt to know them thoroughly attributes to them, amid 
many virtues and some great powers, a certain inconsequence 
of character, levity, devil-may-carishness, call it what you will, 
such as many Englishmen, on lighter grounds, attribute to the 
Irish. Russians yield to an impulse more than the Western 
peoples do, and, possibly because they have little happiness to 
lose—pessimism is the note of all Russian literature and oratory 
—reckon up consequences with much less forethought. Gene- 
ral Skobeleff was accused by his friends of this defect, and cer- 
tainly his utterances gave that impression to the world. It is 
difficult to confide implicitly in the judgment of a great General 
who warns a people like the German of his deadly enmity, or 
not feeling it, allows that impression to be diffused, or who 
sends through the Russian post such a letter as, according to 
the testimony of his friend in the Pall Mall Gazette, he 
recently forwarded to Paris,—a letter describing his Sovereign 
as abruti with fear, and incapable of reigning. He must have 
lacked something of the caution which can alone make power 
like his safe, and haye had in him something of Garibaldi, 
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who was capable of almost as much silliness as heroism. And 
then he might have considered it his duty to suppress himself 
absolutely in face of an order from the Czar, a willingness 
which, of course, makes the personal qualities of a General of 
little avail. The friend to whom his rash letter was addressed, 
and who seems to have enjoyed his full confidence, distinctly 
states that this was the case ; and reverence for the autocracy, 
as absolutely indispensable to Russia, and so intertwined with the 
national life that otherwise Russia might perish, is so common 
among Russians otherwise liberal, that we see no reason for 
denial. In practice, we suppose, a great General, deriving 
most of his power from popular favour, would sway the policy 
of the Ozars more than they would sway his; but still, 
the belief that he would have obeyed any formal order, 
and cast his enormous weight on the side of his Sovereign’s 
policy, right or wrong, must, in estimating the use of any 
General, be taken into serious account. On the whole, how- 
ever, and not forgetting these drawbacks, we think Europe 
has lost, as well as Russia, in the death of General Skobeleff. 
Nothing can much alter the mass of force within the Russian 
people, and to find an interpreter for the blind giant is a great 
help, even to those who dread him. The interpreter must be 
a great man, or we shall not see him; a true Russian, or he 
will mislead us; and formidable, or we shall not pay to his 
interpretations sufficient attention; and those qualifications 
were, for this generation, united in General Skobeleff, who died 
at thirty-nine the second soldier in Europe. 





SOLICITORS AND THE PUBLIC. 


\ E have often regretted the short-sightedness of Trade 

Unions in not bringing the benefit of the consumer 
within the sphere of the supervision which they exercise over 
their members. We do not mean that Trade Unions, as such, 
are bound to care for the public, any more than any other 
bodies founded for the protection of particular interests. But 
if these particular interests can be promoted by measures 
taken for the furtherance of public interests, it is the business 
of societies which have these particular interests under their 
care to step over the boundary which may, at first sight, 
seem to divide the two from one another. It would bea 
perfectly legitimate function of such a Society to fix 
something like a standard of efficiency for the workmen 
who belong to it. Just as the brand of a particular maker is 
a sufficient warrant of excellence, be it in calicoes, or cham- 
pagne, or pickles, so the name of a Trade Union might be a 
sufficient warrant for the excellence of any work done by 
its members. Instead of framing their rules, as they now 
too often do, to keep work down to a certain standard, they 
might frame rules with the view of ensuring that work stamped 
with their imprimatur should never fall below a certain stan- 
dard. The benefit to themselves would be that, as the exist- 
ence of this guarantee came to be known, the public would 
insist that all work in which they were interested should be 
done by men who belonged toa Trade Union. The labour of 
the members would thus be always in demand, because it 
would be the interest of large employers not to employ any 
but men whose work carried this assurance with it. Any serious 
complaints against work done by the members would be sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the Union, and if substantiated, 
would involve the expulsion of the offending workman from 
the Union. 

This speculation has not much to do, it may be thought, 
with the Incorporated Law Society. What is there in common 
between solicitors and artisans? This much, at all events,— 
that the public are directly concerned with the quality of the 
work which each do. If your house is badly built or care- 
lessly repaired, it is you, not the builder, who suffer. If your 
legal business is badly done, it is you, not your solicitor, who 
have to bear the consequences. In both cases, no doubt, you 
have a remedy. You can bring an action against your builder, 
if you are dissatisfied with your house; you can bring an 
action against your solicitor, if you are dissatisfied with the 
results of his advice. But neither of these actions is very 
often instituted, and, considering the uncertainties of evidence 
and juries, it is just as well, perhaps, that the list is so 
small, What is wanted by that vast public which 
In practice depends upon Solicitors for help in half 
the important actions of life is some assurance as to 
the integrity and ability of the men to whose keeping 
they entrust their most important interests. As regards 
ability, there is no doubt that the Incorporated Law Society 
has done something to improve the branch of the profession 





which is to some extent committed to its charge. The ex- 
aminations which it carries on do at least ensure that no 
solicitor shall be admitted to practise who does not possess an 
elementary knowledge of law. But something more than this 
is wanted, before the Incorporated Law Society can be held 
to have done all that is in its power for the benefit of the 
public. We have no desire to see its privileges increased, 
because, though the public might gain in some ways in 
proportion as the Society became co-extensive with the 
profession, it would lose in others. Outside competition 
can seldom be safely dispensed with, either by the State 
or by corporate bodies, and provided that the public 
have the means of knowing whether the solicitors they 
employ do or do not belong to the Society, there is no need 
to insist that all solicitors shall be members of it, or to give 
solicitors who are members of it any advantage over 
solicitors who are not. But the Incorporated Law Society 
might do very much more than it does with regard to the 
qualifications, moral and professional, of its own members, 
What, for example, is there to prevent it from instituting a 
special examination for admission into its own ranks? The 
examinations which it now holds have done something to keep 
gross ignorance out of the profession. Would it not be possible 
to do something more, in order to keep even a lesser degree of 
ignorance out of that part of the profession which constitutes 
the Incorporated Law Society? We feel sure that there are 
many people to whom it would at times be a very great satis- 
faction to know that membership of the Incorporated Law 
Society might be takenas evidence of a greater knowledge of law 
than is known a priori to be possessed by solicitors who are 
not members of the Society. As regards professional integrity, 
there may be more difficulty in providing such a guarantee as 
we have in view; but we should like to be assured that there 
is no possibility of laying down certain rules of conduct for 
members, breach of which shall carry with it expulsion from 
the Society. As it is, solicitors found guilty of certain grave 
malpractices are struck off the Rolls. But there are many 
malpractices, involving gross carelessness if not positive dis- 
honesty, for which there is at present no remedy. It may be 
that the rules which guide the Judges in striking solicitors off 
the Rolls might advantageously be made more stringent, but, 
at all events, greater strictness of conduct might be demanded 
of members of the Incorporated Law Society than the law 
exacts from solicitors generally. The guarantee of honesty 
which would thus be afforded by membership of the Society 
would be a further gain to the public, which those who 
know what it is to have to employ a solicitor for some 
small business, and to have to choose one at random from 
among the names in the “Law List” or the local directory, will 
be best able to appreciate. If the Incorporated Law Society 
would seriously take the matter in hand, it would, in the long- 
run, do a very great service to its own members. The pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting of the Society, the other day, 
seem to show that, like Trade Unions, it is chiefly occupied 
with the protection of its members and the profession against 
outside competition. We believe that, as regards its own mem- 
bers, it could do nothing that would be more to their advan- 
tage than to make their connection with the Society a 
standing testimonial to their fitness in all respects for the work 
they undertake to do. 

If membership of the Incorporated Law Society carried this 
warrant with it, it might be expedient to relax in its favour 
the rule that is now in force with reference to the responsi- 
bility of Solicitors for the advice they give. As the law stands, 
if the most experienced solicitor in London advises a client, 
after the most careful consideration and with the most con- 
summate ability, and in the end the advice turns out to be 
bad, and the client suffers by having followed it, the solicitor 
may have to defend himself against an action for the injury 
his client has sustained. If, on the contrary, this experienced 
and able solicitor, instead of giving his own time and thought 
to the case, turns it over to his son—a barrister called only 
yesterday, and who has passed his examination by the 
merest good-fortune—he is insured against all consequences. 
The barrister’s wig covers more sins than the solicitor’s brains. 
The only possible justification for such a law as this, is the 
existence of a large number of solicitors of whose qualifications 
nothing is known, and the consequent necessity of encouraging 
them to employ some more competent head than their own in 
the management of their clients’ affairs. If, however, some 
relaxation of the rule could be permitted, without weakening 
the force of the encouragement thus given, it would be a great 
concession to common-sense; and it seems to us to be within 
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the power of the Incorporated Law Society to do something, 
in the direction which has been suggested, which would make 
such a relaxation possible. If Membership of the Society were 
universally known to carry with it certain professional quali- 
fications, no objection need be entertained by Parliament to 
give the Members of the Society some part of the same ex- 
emption from responsibility which it gives, without inquiry, 
to every man who has been called to the Bar. 








CANON FARRAR ON THE SALVATION ARMY. 


ANON FARRAR’S sermon, published in last week’s 
Guardian, on the Salvation Army and its doings, is full 

of good-sense and Christian tact,—is, indeed, a very remarkable 
sermon, not merely for that force and fulness of phrase of which 
Canon Farrar is always a master, but for the happy mingling 
of sympathy with severity towards the well-meant and very 
successful run of spiritual melodrama which is taking London 
by storm. But admirable as it is, it rather needs a concise in- 
terpretation or commentary, for it leaves some minds a little 
puzzled. Canon Farrar explains that if there had been any 
attempt to persecute the Salvation Army, if they had not had 
it all their own way, if the Clergy had not almost vied with each 
other in giving it a certain measure of support, he would not 
have seized the opportunity to criticise its faults; but that 
as it is in the full tide of success, and is boasting of its multi- 
plying victories, he feels it his duty to point out where its vital 
flaws are,and how much they stand in need of prompt cor- 
rection. And then he goes on to show that if the leaders of 
the Salvation Army do but recognise these vital flaws ade- 
quately, they must radically reform their whole method of pro- 
cedure, so as to remain no longer what they now are. That 
Leaves the mind a little puzzled. One asks oneself why all this 
sympathy with what they are doing, if one would give them a 
great deal more sympathy, on condition that they practically 
ceased from doing it altogether? Or, to put it the other way, one 
asks how can youjustify this strong disapproval of the most char- 
acteristic and distinctive element in the whole plan of operations, 
if it is right to help its leaders with money and to lend them good 
sites for their operations ? We suppose that Canon Farrar might 
reply to these quest‘ons something in this fashion. ‘ You may 
sympathise with and even aid those who are going in the right 
direction, so long as they are going in the right direction, even 
though you recognise clearly that if they do not take a turn soon, 
they will then be going in the wrong direction. There is, perhaps, a 
stage in which mere spiritual pantomime,—so long as it is 
spiritual pantomime and succeeds to unspiritual pantomime, — 
may do good. As a matter of fact, the Salvation Army appears 
to wean a great many people who would otherwise drink and 
fight, and sin in a hundred other ways, from their vices. This 
is good for them, but their present discipline as soldiers of the 
Salvation Army cannot remain good for any long time. Unless 
it leads them to a less ostentatious, more humble, more penitent, 
and more inward type of Christianity, it cannot even be the 
beginning of the Christian life. What we aid them for is 
the utility of this first transition. The usefulness of a 
Salvation Army may last, even if it continues in its present 
shrieking stage. But unless all its elements change, unless 
those who now belong to it get sick of its pantomime, and give 
up their places to others who have not yet learned that 
Christianity is inward, and not a beating of big drums, it cannot 
possibly end in making those who join it true Christians ; while 
it may very likely end in making them false actors. What we 
approve, then, is the transition stage, on condition that it proves 
a transition stage to something better for those who join it,— 
that it passes them on to something more genuine, and less 
showy. As affording a durable faith to any human being 
whatever, it is dangerous and absurd.’ This, or something like 
this, we take to be Canon Farrar’s real drift; and if so, we 
heartily agree with it. We have always held that Christ’s ap- 
parently opposite teaching, “He that is not against us is for 
us ;” “He that is not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth,” are, if taken in their several 
contexts, not only consistent, but explanatory of each other. 
The former saying was addressed to St. John, who had found 
one casting out devils in thy name,” and had forbidden him, 
* because he followeth not with us.” This was the censure of a pro- 
ceeding very like that of the Salvation Army, as Canon Farrar 
aptly observes; and the censure was itself censured, for our Lord 
replied, “ Forbid him not, for he that is not against us is for us.” 











In other words, any real warfare against a spirit of evil, in 
Christ’s name, whether conceived absolutely in Christ’s spirit 
or not, is calculated to turn the attention of men to the 
Christ thus invoked, and to lead their thoughts to his life and 
teaching. The warfare with evil carried on in his name could 
not but tend to a still greater reliance on his power. On the 
other hand, “ He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth,’ was addressed to those who 
maintained that it was by the help of evil that Christ subdued 
evil, that it was the Prince of evil to whom he trusted for the 
subjugation of evil. To these he replied that any one who, 
knowing him and watching his work, could fail in personal 
loyalty, must necessarily be disloyal, and must weaken the loyalty 
of others by the very fact of not strengthening it, must throw 
cold water on the concentrated affection of his disciples by the very 
fact of not deepening and intensifying it. The two sayings, then, 
are not only perfectly consistent, but are both of them applicable 
to vehement sensational proceedings like those of the Salvation 
Army; these proceedings should not be treated as evil, because 
they are certainly attacking evil and overcoming evil, and while 
they continue to do this, they cannot be against, and must, 
therefore, be favourable to the work of Christian redemption. On 
the other hand, so soon as the Salvation Army begins, in any 
mind whatever, to make deeper and truer Christianity seem tame 
and poor and uninteresting,—so soon as it begins to retard 
the inward life, to make the kingdom of God seem more showy 
and less searching than it really is, so soon it comes under the 
condemnation passed upon those who, not being with Christ, are 
against him, since they are slackening the control of his spirit, and 
rendering looser the bonds of his influence. The whole question 
seems to us to be one of the direction in which this sort of sen- 
satioual influence in the case of any one person tends. And it 
is clear that however indefinite the supply of persons to whom 
its methods are at first suited, it cannot long keep a healthy 
influence over any one mind in its present noisy and pre- 
tentious state. The man who is prepared to go on from 
year to year enjoying the “great exhibition of Hallelujah 
Lasses,” “Hallelujah gallops,’ “tremendous Free and 
Kasies,” “great charges on the Devil,” and so forth, is not 
becoming a better Christian, and will soon cease to be a 
Christian in tendency at all. Itis only because these sensational 
proceedings catch hold of the drinker, the profligate, the 
swindler, the brute, and make a change in the right 
direction, in the direction of producing Christian feeling 
in him, that they can be called in any sense Christian. 
It is obvious enough that true humility, the awful sense 
of the lurking evil in the highest natures, the thirst for the 
life that is hid with Christ in God, cannot possibly be fostered 


*| by means of “shouting, dancing, handkerchief-waving, flag-fly- 


ing, shouts of laughter, volley-firing,” and so on. So far as this 
sort of religion is good at all, it is good only to those whom it 
draws away from something worse, and pushes on to something 
better. We may honestly say that to any one who has the 
least glimmer of what Christianity really is to the inward life, 
this sort of thing is a mere vulgar vexation, absolutely and 
radically inconsistent with it. But it does not follow in the 
least that it is a vulgar vexation to those who, if they had not 
been with the Salvation Army, would have been in a prize-fight 
or a gin tavern, or breaking all the laws of God and man. The 
real difficulty is as to the effect produced upon the organising and 
leading minds in this Army,—minds which must be often aware 
of the miserable character of the pantomimic devices by which 
they gild the homeliness and disguise the painfulness of true 
religious discipline. After all, put it how you will, you cannot be 
contrite, you cannot be pushing down towards something deeper, 
while you are screaming at the top of your voice and waving 
flags or pocket-handkerchiefs. You cannot be learning “ the 
secret of Jesus,” the secret of surrendering your own weak will 
to a higher will, while you are enjoying to the full the bright- 
ness, pomp, and folly of a mad excitement. As a great pageant 
is not the place to learn what the kingdom within you means, 
so the middle of a shrieking crowd of religious fanatics is not 
the place where any soul can catch the breathings of a spirit 
which it is hard to detect even in silence and meditation. What- 
ever may be said for excited beginnings, those are not true re- 
ligious movements which end as noisily as they begin. Admirably 
does Canon Farrar say :—“ When I look at the history of many 
a past religious movement, in every respect as sincere as this, 
and at first as successful, I find in them all a recurrence of the 
same genuine fervour plunging at last into the disaster of dan- 
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gerous fanaticism. In the Flagellants, in the fourteenth 
century; in the victims of many religious epidemics of the 
middle ages; in the Boy Crusades and Child Pilgrimages; in 
the Convulsionnaires of France; in the Jumpers; in the Ranters; 
in the Methodists at Redruth; in the Presbyterians at Cam- 
buslang; in the Revivalists of Maryville, Tennessee;—we find the 
same religious views—the same phrases—the same impulse of 
imitation, which is so vulnerable a part of human nature—the 
same overstrained bigotry—the same prominence of women and 
children—the same wild hymns and tunes—the same indiffer- 
ence to the regular Clergy and to the Sacraments—the same 
morbid exaltation of religious feeling—the same physical excite- 
ment—the same incessant repetitions of sacred words—the 
same triumphant shouts that they are forgiven—the same 
dwelling on the image of fountains of blood—the same ultimate 
and disastrous collapse.” 

To our minds, the Salvation Army is good only for recruits 
from the Damnation Army, and to them only while they remain 
raw recruits. We can hardly imagine it possible for even those 
good persons who feel most profoundly and most disinterestedly 
the infinite joy of rescuing the apparently hopeless victims of 
evil from its toils, and who realise that by these coarse methods, 
and by these coarse methods only, can the rescue be achieved, 
to find in themselves anything but disgust at the social harle- 
quinry of all these gymnastics of the soul, at the intolerable 
buffoonery of these mock surrenders to the spirit of him who, 
because he himself was “ meek and lowly of heart,” spoke of his 
yoke as being easy, and his burden as being light. 





POSSIBLE IMFROVEMENTS IN KILLING. 

s JT is difficult to read the report of operations such as those 
before Alexandria, without a mental speculation whether’ 

the art of killing without personal collision, which is the grand 
difference between arcient and modern warfare, will ever be much 
further advanced. It is quite possible it may, though Military 
critics hold the progress already made to be so wonderful, as, 
indeed, it is. You can drop projectiles a mile off with a force 
which nothing but earthworks can resist, containing explosives 
which will kil] all living things within a circuit of a hundred 
feet. As regards the distance between attacker and attacked, 
we are within measurable distance of perfection. The proba- 
bility of the invention of a true “long range’ weapon, that is, a 
gun which could throw a missile to a distance beyond sight, is 
extremely slight. The explosive which would have such force 
could not be held in by any known metal, and the curvature 
of the earth’s surface would render accuracy practically 
impossible. We can already throw gigantic shells, weigh- 
ing one thousand seven hundred pounds, for a distance of 
three miles, and that is practically as great a distance as is 
needed. Of course, a torpedo, which is as much a missile as a 
shell, might be invented which would go farther—that is, which 
would travel in a straight line as long as its machinery worked, 
and explode at the end on impact—but the prospect of such an 
engine is very slight. We can conceive of the needful machinery, 
an electric accumulator supplying the required force ; but every 
thousand yards of distance must so greatly increase the chance 
of deflection, that over a course, say, of ten miles, a fleet of 
torpedoes might go astray, leaving the opposing vessel un- 
harmed. We shall not do much in the way of distance, nor can 
very much improvement be effected in the way of accuracy. 
The scientific gunners can already drop their shells with 
mechanical precision, and the only advance possible would seem 
to be the abolition of the smoke, which at present interferes 
with perfect aim. Science can do much, but it cannot make 
aim totally independent of eyesight, or enable a gunner who 
cannot see where his shot strikes to be absolutely certain that it 
has struck the object he intended. The destructive force of 
shells, however, might conceivably be very greatly increased. 
Powder, even as now manufactured, is not a very potent 
explosive, compared with some of those known to chemists ; 
nor is it impossible that means both of carrying and of firing 
Shells loaded with the latter might be discovered. If they 
were, if, for example, it were possible to throw a conical shell 
of which the front half was filled with dynamite, for a mile, 
to explode only on impact, the bombardment of a fort from the 
sea would become extraordinarily difficult or impossible. Any 
such shell would rend a ship, whatever its construction; it 
might rain such shells for five minutes, and sailors could not 
be procured to face the certainty of such unavailing destruc- 
tion. They will dare any risk, but they would not face the new 





shells bursting in wooden ships; and they will not encounter, we 
may feel assured, intelligent volcanoes. It may be said they could 
fire the same shells, and so they could, but the men on shore would 
have the advantage that their protection might be an earthwork, 
and an earthwork may be impenetrable. The guns of the ‘In- 
flexible’ might batter away at Primrose Hill for a good many 
days without producing much change, and artificial earthworks 
or dykes have been made to sustain the impact of millions of tons 
of water in motion. There is no chance of our getting an earth- 
work to steam about on water at ten miles an hour. The im- 
provement of the shell is quite conceivable, as is also the dis- 
covery of a new powder with such a driving force that a shot urged 
by its explosion would penetrate anything that could be made to 
float; and the best security would be thin wooden sides for ships, 
offering the least resistance. So, too, it is difficult to believe 
that the idea attributed to Captain Warner, of throwing a shell 
which, when it bursts, gives out an asphyxiating vapour, is 
utterly impossible of realisation. Such vapours exist, and the 
objection to their use is, we imagine, chiefly this,—that they all 
rise, and can be avoided by men who fling themselves flat on the 
ground, Captain Warner’s experiments, if they are not alto- 
gether mythical, were’all made on flocks of sheep, and the poor 
beasts were unaware of the form in which death was to arrive. 
An asphyxiating vapour in a ship, or the inside of a fortress, 
would be a most destructive weapon, as the vapour would be 
concentrated by the confined space. 


But are no discoveries possible which should radically alter 
all the conditions of fighting, and either render war impossible, 
or give certain victory to those who dare face such destruetive 
machines? Itis most improbable. The human race has been 
studying the Art of War for four thousand years, and has dis- 
covered exceedingly little, except the fact that an explosive in a 
confined space will drive a missile a long way. They have learned 
to throw stones scientifically. Since Agincourt,man has improved 
on the discovery of powder, but has invented nothing absolutely 
original. For thirty years the most learned chemists, the most in- 
ventive mechanicians,the most scientific soldiers have devoted their 
minds to this subject, with a kind of fury of eagerness prompted 
at once by the love of fame, by patriotism, and by the hope 
of rewards which, to some of them, like Mr. Whitworth, 
Sir W. Armstrong, and Herr Krupp, have been granted with a 
lavish hand, and they have discovered nothing. They have 
made bigger guns, and better shells, and more explosive pow- 
der, and have devised clever ways of keeping the shells out, but 
that is all. The way of killing soldiers is to fire little bullets 
through a small barrel; the way of destroying works is to fire 
big bullets through a big barrel,—and that is all. New ex- 
plosives have been discovered, but no new way of throwing 
them for the required distance. If ships ever touched, 
or nearly touched, as in Nelson’s days, we suppose a 
catapult might throw a barrel of nitroglycerine which, 
exploding downwards, would annihilate the enemy’s vessel; 
but the experiment has never been tried. A ship which 
approached so close could ram; and such a barrel, not being 
driven by an explosive, could be kept off by a wire netting. 
The only two directions in which even dreamers can see a 
probability of much change are the use of electricity or the 
use of balloons, and of either the prospect is very slight. We 
can do a great deal with the lightning, but we cannot throw 
it, nor is it easy to conceive how it could be darted, ex- 
cept through a conductor. Mr. Urquhart’s dream of the 
quiet savant who fought the Capitalists’ army without 
weapons was original, but was only a dream. The Capi- 
talists had mastered the world, and the Proletariat rose in 
revolt, resolved to die rather than be pillaged longer. They had 
no weapons, the Capitalists owning all; but as the Capitalists’ 
army approached, electricity, shot from unseen batteries, struck 
every particle of metal used by the soldiers, and the army 
perished as suddenly and silently as that of Sennacherib. That 
isa mere dream. It is just conceivable that some Mr. Edison 
might manage so to establish a wire connection with an iron- 
clad that the whole structure should be full of death-giving 
electricity,—be, in fact, a huge wire charged by a dynamo. But 
it is only conceivable, as is the similar dream—which has 
greatly interested some able mechanicians—of so arranging 
mirrors as to concentrate intolerable heat, heat that would 
pulverise a diamond, at a considerable distance. The thing 
could be done, we believe, so effectually, that the very ribs 
of an iron ship would dissolve into molten metal, but not at 
any distance. In balloons, there is a little, and a very little, 
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more hope. It is always a possibility that immense electric 
force may be concentrated in such a small space, that a machine 
supported in the air by balloons could be guided at will; and if 
that were achieved, the conditions of war would, of course, be 
finally altered. No cities could be defended against a machine 
showering dynamite shelis, armies might be destroyed in a few 
minutes, and all fortresses must be subterranean structures. In 
practice, battles would have to be fought in the air, and the 
survivors would be accepted as irresistible masters. But the 
more experienced a man of science is, the more he doubts the 
possibility of making an aerial machine independent of the 
wind, or of using balloons in war, except as he would use steeples 
or other high points of observation. To all appearance, if the 
human race continues to want to fight—and it will do so, if we 
may judge from the analogy that Christianity has not extirpated 
either police or street rows—they must do it as they did in the 
Year One, by throwing stones at one another as hard as they can. 
The stones will grow very big, and be impelled with ever-increas- 
ing force, but the essential idea of the machinery of war will be 
stone-throwing, after all. We are not glad of it, for every improve- 
ment in war has diminished actual slaughter, till a modern field 
of Chalons holds 10,000 bodies instead of 300,000, and the com- 
parative shortness of campaigns is the greatest of the few 
mitigations of war as yet discovered. We sometimes fancy a 
three weeks’ war as bad as a war of three months, and forget 
that, though the number of men slain in battle may be as great, 
‘the number of men slain in hospital will be four times less. 
Engineers who use dynamite might take a city in six days 
before which an old General would have lost 100,000 men, 
mainly from disease. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pane nes 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpEecTaToR.’’! 

Sm,—Observant Americans will hardly challenge the accuracy 
of the English side of the “ Bird’s-eye View” article in the last 
Spectator, but they will be apt to regard the Irish side of the 
picture as drawn too darkly and despairingly. The Irish ques- 
tion is undoubtedly a difficult one to deal with, but where 
there is a will, there is a way. It will require time, and sacri- 
fice, and patience, but it is a solvable problem, if attacked in the 
right way. The alternative is not forced on your Government 
of separation of Ireland from the British Empire, or an eternity 
of discontent and misery. England has not yet exhausted 
remedial measures, nor waited long enough on the last one tried, 
the Land Act of 1881, to see the effect it may produce. 

Your Government spent some twenty-five millions sterling to 
emancipate three-quarters of a million of West-India blacks from 
domestic servitude. How much has the same Government given 
to emancipate six times as many whites in the sister-island 
from bondage to poverty and hunger? The root of the Irish 
question is starvation and eviction. A land system exists 
in that country which renders life a burden. When that land 
system is reformed, the Irish question will give England very 
little more trouble. As the bad land tenure of Ireland is of 
English making, so it must be corrected by British legislation. 
The remedy is completely within the control of your Parliament. 
England has tried six centuries of misrule and coercion in 
Treland, and should not now grow impatient because six months 
of Gladstone’s Land Act have not pacified the entire island; 
but I venture to assert that not 1 per cent. of the 25,000 tenant- 
farmers who have already secured the “three F’s” under its 
provisions are now engaged in the commission of agrarian out- 
rages, or in resisting the laws. And if this be so, does it not 
forecast very clearly the improved condition that will prevail 
throughout the island, when this first measure of justice to the 
cultivators of the soil becomes universally enjoyed ? 

The Irish are alleged to desire national independence, and it 
is asserted by Englishmen that nothing short of it will ever 
satisfy them; but do they not seek it as a means to an end? 
‘They see no other road of escape from the crushing constriction 
of landlordism. The longing for independence among the 
farmers would soon fade into the domain of abstractions, once 
they found themselves in possession of a satisfactory tenure of 
their holdings. A freehold title instead of a rack-rent lease 
would work an enormous change in the sentiments of the Irish 
farmer towards the British Government. And to the extent 
that the Irish peasantry become pacified, the American- 











Irish would quiet down, and cease revolutionary agitation, 
The most anti-communistic, law-abiding, loyal, and Conserya. 
tive class of people in any nation are the cultivators of the soil, 
who own their farms and enjoy the fruits of their toil; vide the 
freehold farmers of Jersey, of France, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
the German Rhine provinces, and the States of America, 
Canada included. The Ulster Irish are more peaceable and 
better disposed towards the British Government than the 
Connaught and Munster Irish, in the degree that their land 
tenure has been more satisfactory. Abolish the “ Ulster 
Custom” of leaseholds and tenants’ ownership of his im. 
provements, and substitute the landlord practice of rack-renting 
and eviction in Connaught, and England would be obliged 
to double her military force in Ireland, to keep down Orange 
insurrections ; Prevention of Crime Bills would avail but little 
in reconciling the Ulsterites to the tenant-at-will system pre- 
vailing in the other Provinces. 

Mark the prediction that when the Land Act of 1881 is made 
effectual by proper amendments, and is carried into general use, 
the three discontented Provinces will become almost as peace- 
able and law-abiding as Ulster. When a farmer has secured a 
satisfactory tenure of his acres, he feels but little further interest 
in treasonable plots, and ceases to foment or take part in 
agrarian outrages or revolutionary schemes. When the farmers 
of Ireland are thus detached by self-interest from the support of 
the city professional agitators, the work of the latter will be 
impotent and fall to pieces for want of popular support, and 
the “pieces” can readily be dealt with by the Courts and the 
Constabulary. 

England is powerful and contented, as you truly describe, 
because her people are rich and prosperous, and her working. 
classes well fed, clad, and housed. Ireland is weak and miser- 
able, because her people are steeped in poverty, under-fed, 
covered with rags, and housed in hovels, It is not gifts of meal 
and bowls of soup in time of famine that will render the Irish 
grateful towards England or happy in their homes, but the right 
to enjoy the fruits of their own labour, under their own vine and 
fig-tree,—none making them afraid. The one thing needful is 
the abolition of the blighting land system, which destroys every 
incentive to industrial energy and the hope of reward for toil, 
by confiscating the tenant’s improvements, and charging him 
rent on the betterments he puts on the land. The Irish farmer 
is thus actually fined and punished if he ventures to improve his 
tillage and increase his crops! Think you how long the 
American farmers would stand such afland system, before rising 
en masse to overthrow it. Not long, I can assure you. 

Change the rack-rented, starved, and rebellious tenantry into 
landowners, cultivating their own freeholds, and then thrift 
and prosperity will replace the present squalor and stagnation. 
The land will quickly be made to yield double the crops it now 
does. The people, under the new incentive to labour and enter- 
prise, will pay for their holdings in half the time now supposed 
to be necessary, and be rid of the pest of landlordism for ever. 
Ireland will then become a source of strength and support to 
the British Empire, instead of weakness and obstruction.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. Mepitt. 

American Exchange, 449 Strand, London, July 12th. 





GARIBALDI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The tidings of the death of the hero of our time only 
reached me three days ago, in this grove of palms. If you have 
not heard the following little story of his life during that portion 
of it which he passed in South America, you will be glad to hear 
it now. He had left the Atlantic, and had come to the Pacific 
side of the continent, to gain a peaceful living as the master of 
a balinder of fifteen tons. In this small vessel of one mast he 
carried flour, fruits, and vegetables from Chili to the ports of 
Bolivia and Peru, to sell in small quantities—in short, he kept 
a grocer’s shop at sea—for the supply of all kinds of customers. 
He was also a carrier of precious things between Valparaiso and 
Callao, the port of Lima. I have seen many of his bills of 
lading, signed “Giuseppe Garibaldi,” for pictures and sums 
of money transmitted from one port to another. If I re- 
member well, the name of the balinder was ‘La Anita.’ 
One evening he was seated in the marble corridor which 
ran in front of Morin’s Hotel, in Lima, drinking coffee and 
talking with his friend, St. Arnaud, who was a French refugee 
and teacher of music, on the functions of music; and he 
said, among other things, that all such rubbish as the 
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operas of Lucrezia Borgia, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, and 
others, were a disgrace to music. He used some very strong 
expressions about women of a certain reputation, and of the 
men who had told their infamous story in music. At this point 
there came to our table a butterfly Frenchman, in yellow-kid 
gloves, a large Havannah cigar, a bright, shining hat from Paris, 
and a walking-cane containing a dagger. The Frenchman, who 
knew St. Arnaud, took part in the conversation, and made some 
observations about women generally which drew from Garibaldi 
the request that he would not repeat those observations. The 
poor fool, not knowing whom he had to deal with, repeated his 
folly, and added one or two common-place sayings ; on which 
our sailor visitor, in his red shirt and a most sweet smile on his 
lips, told him to “sew up his mouth,” or “he would box his ears.” 
The offensive things were repeated. Garibaldi quietly rose and 
went to carry out his fatherly threat, on which the French fool 
drew the dagger from his stick. The stick was seized by Gari- 
baldi, and used unsparingly on the poor Frenchman’s shins, who 
«ent away in search of afriend. The friend soon after appeared, 
and delivered a formal challenge to the man in the red shirt, 
who exclaimed, “ Very well; I, then, have the choice of weapons. 
Tell your friend to bring his sword-stick. He shall take the 
iron, I the wood; and I promise him this, that I will only flog 
him on the back.” Of course, it soon became known to the 
French butterfly who the man in the red shirt was, and, of 
course, the foolish fellow was spared a thrashing. A short while 
afterwards, Garibaldi suddenly left the west coast. A fortnight 
later it was well known for what reason. The Church authorities 
in Lima opened a public subscription, calling upon all faithful 
souls to send money to Rome, for the help and succour of the 
Pope. The Italians in Lima opened a subscription for Gari- 
baldi. In one month there was collected from the faithful, who 
had been addressed from every church door in the city, the sum 
of seven dollars for his Holiness; and in the same time, for the 
last of the heroes there was collected eighty thousand dollars. 
Tam not sure if the seven dollars were sent to Rome, but every 
cent of the eighty thousand was carried by the English mail to 
Garibaldi.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. DUFFIELD. 
Nuruqual, Lat. 10 N., Long. 64 N., June 15th. 





THE PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I doubt if the interesting old records quoted by your 
correspondent throw much real light on this matter. Till lately, 
there were no trained observers of natural phenomena, and 
there was so little knowledge of their causes, that few could 
have been competent to judge whether one cause was more pro- 
bable than another. Take, for example, the statement that, 
“In 1499, in Germany, vegetation was destroyed by blight and 
caterpillars together.” I should ask (if there were any one to 
answer), What blight and what caterpillars? Of caterpillars, 
there are hundreds of different kinds that prey on vegetation, 
many with widely different habits; and as to “ blight,” that 
may be described as a term used by practical gardeners to 
make their employers believe they know all about it, when 
anything has injured vegetation. It is analogous to the 
railway guard’s answer to the passenger who asks why the 
train is stopped, and is told, “ Because the signals are against 
us.” 
opening, turn brown, or the leaves look mildewed and spotted, 
or there is a great abundance of aphides, or hairy, black flies, the 
gardener has one confident explanation, “ It is a blight,” and he 
probably adds something in a mysterious tone about the east wind 
having brought it. As to Schenkius’s statement that the winter, 
having been so severe as to kill nearly all the brute creation, the 
sunshine next summer was so hot as to set the trees on fire,—I 
do not believe Schenkius. I think it will be by such skilled and 
careful observations as those of Miss Eleanor Ormerod that we 
shall arrive at adequate knowledge on the subject. In the mean- 
time, may I venture to offer the following general considerations ? 

1. Since the number of individuals, on the average, remains 


the same, an enormous majority (say, ninety-nine hundredths) 


die without continuing their species. 2. Every insect has four 
stages to pass through in a year, sometimes in half a year or 
less, viz., egg, caterpillar, pupa, and winged insect; it is in the 


caterpillar stage that all the eating is done. 3. The caterpillar 


and the winged state, being the stages of exposure, are those in 
which most of the thinning takes place; and the latter is the 
more important stage in this respect, because by the time a 
caterpillar has grown large enough to be made a satisfactory 


If the tender shoots curl up, or the rosebuds, instead of 





meal of, it has already done much mischief. 4. In the cater- 
pillar stage, the thinning effected by birds, tree-bugs, carnivor- 
ous caterpillars, &c., is enormous. Ichneumon flies are not to be 
included, for though they kill, death does not take place till the 
caterpillar is full fed; and, in the meantime, the young, parasitic 
family they provide it with has probably increased the cater- 
pillar’s voracity. 5. In the winged stage, also, immense numbers 
are destroyed by birds and by bats and carnivorous insects. 
6. But none of these checks on multiplication, nor all together, 
appear to be sufficiently variable to account for that sudden in- 
crease in caterpillars in some years that is spoken of as a 
plague; the question arises whether we do not find such a 
check in the weather. I doubt whether any one who has not 
been a practical entomologist has an adequate conception of the 
thinning effect exercised by unfavourable weather on insects in 
the winged state, or the correspondingly quickening effect of 
weather that is favourable. The effect is concentrated, because 
the existence of insects in this state is brief—a few days for an 
individual, a few weeks for a whole species—and it is strong, 
because in this stage they are so sensitive to it. It is not 
merely that rough weather destroys them, and that in windy 
weather they do not fly, but the mere absence of sunshine is 
enough to prevent many species from moving at all. Like the 
“pale primroses,” but in a different sense, they,— 
“Die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 

The sunless summer of 1860 nearly exterminated from some 
of the Sussex and Hampshire woods several species which had 
formerly been plentiful there. A rainy fortnight may produce 
such an effect on a species; on the other hand, a hot fortnight 
at the right time may foster an immense increase in the number 
of fertile eggs laid. Even when the species does not require 
sunshine, greater or less warmth makes a vast difference in the 
numbers on the wing; in hot weather, the lightest touch of the 
beating-stick brings them out in swarms, while in ordinary 
weather they are difficult to rouse. 

I need scarcely add that the circumstance that a principal 
cause of insect plagues—the weather—is beyond our control, 
affords no argument against the use of such means of keeping 
them under as are within our power to influence. Chief among 
these means seems to be the preservation of those vivacious in- 
habitants of our woods and gardens, some shy, some impertinent, 
but all (except sparrows) delightful, our wild birds.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

Brighton, July 10th. 


[What’s the matter with the poor sparrows P—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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DR. MURRAY’S “DICTIONARY.” 
{To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.’”’] 

Sir,—In your review of Herr Storm’s “ Englische Philologie,”” 
June 17th, you refer to that excellent scholar’s opinion of the 
Philological Society’s forthcoming Dictionary. You say, “ Of 
the prospects of the gigantic Dictionary projected...... 
we can form no conjecture. Mr. Storm does not think very 
highly of them, and opines that in the multitude of readers who 
are to assist the editor, Dr. Murray, there will not be wisdom. 
He fears, and apparently with justice, that they will ‘ go,’ for 
the most part, for strange and curious expressions ...... 
and that the commoner but more important elements of the 
language will be comparatively neglected. He refers to the 
example of Littré; but ...... we do Dr. Murray no wrong 
whatever in believing that he may shrink from entering the 
lists with a competitor so formidable.” 

Now, this shows the entire failure to grasp the express raisow 
d'étre of the Philological Society’s Dictionary; and an entire 
failure to understand that Dr. Murray has entered the lists with 
M. Littré, and also with the band of philologists and scholars who 
are continuing to shape and mould the equally gigantic German 
Dictionary begun by the Brothers Grimm. ‘To point this out, 
will you kindly afford me space for a quotation from the paper, 
“ Among the Dictionaries,” in the Cornhill Magazine of the June 
ofa yearago? It is this:—“ The Philological Society, at the 
instigation of Archbishop (then Dean) 'l'rench, as long ago as 1857 
aalcears decided to sound, and dig, to lay deep and sure foundations 
for a Dictionary that should inclnde all English words, in all cen- 
turies, in all meanings, with a quotation to support each of these 


in each and every stage...... They called upon all lovers of 
the English language to aid them in collecting these quotations 
from all English books...... It was a proud scheme. It 
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would result in a complete history of each word, it was seen, 
andintended. The birth would be shown, the growth, the death, 
—where death had come. Clearly, up to the date of the publi- 
cation of such a Dictionary, the English language, without bias, 
would have representation through and through.” In fact, the 
philological hope of the century is that, at no distant date, Ger- 
many and England will have overtaken France in the lexico- 
graphical race; and that from that moment, the three great 
modern languages will be abreast of one another in representa- 
tion, for alltime. And with regard to readers who may “ go” 
for strange words and curious expressions, will it not be quite 
right, within the proper limits? Dr. Murray, like a general, 
has the direction of his literary army, it must be remembered. 
A few stragglers are told off, fitly, to search the by-paths and 
likely lurking-places ; but this does not mean that the main body 
is not kept upon the high road.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tue WRITER oF THE ARTICLE IN THE “ CoRNITILL.” 





THE ARREARS BILL. 
[To tHE Eprtor oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.”’} 
Sir,—I wish to call your attention to a great and indefensible 
anomaly in the Arrears Bill. That Bill is a proposal to make 
it compulsory on the landlord, in certain cases, to accept a com- 
position for arrears of rent. This is, no doubt, necessary. But 
the Bill, as now before Parliament, has the effect that while the 
landlord will have to accept a composition and give a receipt in 
full, other creditors—shopkeepers, usurers, and friends who have 
advanced money to purchase tenant-right—will have their rights 
unimpaired. This is a wrong both to the tenant and the land- 
lord. If the landlord is compelled to accept a composition, 
other creditors ought to be compelled also.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joseru Joun Mureiy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 9th. 


LIFE INSURANCE ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Your instructive article on “The Progress of Life In- 
surance ’’ contains this remark :—‘ We are not sure whether an 
office might not succeed which, in case of default, returned all 
premiums, deducting only a fine.” 

The writer of the article omits to state that there is, at least, 
one office which has made an honest attempt to carry out the 
principle which he advocates, though not exactly in the way 
which he suggests. ‘The Positive Life Assurance Company, by 
dividing the entire amount to be paid into a certain tixed number 
of annual paymeuts, and making each of these payments abso- 
lutely insure for its own proportion of the gross amount, even if 
no farther annual payment is made, renders the position of the 
insurer absolutely secure. 

The great advantages offered by this plan, as well as the 
security given by the investment of a large proportion of the 
premiums in Government Bonds, brought down upon the Posi- 
tive the enmity of the older offices, and subjected it to an amount 
of misrepresentation which at one time bid fair to wreck the 
system. Happily, the Company has been able, though not with- 
out difficulty, to pass safely through this terrible crisis; and this 
year, for the first time, I believe, the ensurers receive a bonus. 

T have no interest whatever in the Positive Company, beyond 
holding a policy for a small amount ; but it has always appeared 
to me a pity that the great advantages which this office presents 


J. W. 


are not more gencrally recognised.—I am, Sir, &c., 





S MONOGRAPH ON GRAY. 

** SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—The concluding sentences of Mr. E. W. Gosse’s mono- 

‘graph on Gray (recently published in Mr. John Morley’s 
“ English Men of Letters”) contain an of course unintentional 
misstatement, which, for the honour of my College, I shall be 
glad to be allowed an opportunity of correcting. Mr. Gosse 
writes :—“ If strangers did not periodically inquire 
for his room, it is probable that the name of Gray would be as 
completely forgotten at Pembroke as at Peterhouse, where also 
no monument of any kind preserves the record of his presence. 
When we reflect how differently the fame of a great man is 
honoured in France, or Germany, or Italy, we have little on 
which to congratulate our national self-satisfaction.”’ 

After the College hall at Peterhouse had been restored in 

1870, a series of stained-glass windows was placed in it, com- 


MR. E. W. GOSSE’ 


(TO THE Eprror OF THE 


College. The list had been drawn up by the present Master of 
Peterhouse and Vice-Chancellor of the University, to whom the 
credit of the undertaking is due. The cartoons for the windows 
were drawn by Mr. F. Madox. Brown, and the glass was executed 
by Mr. Morris. Among these windows is one commemorating 
Gray, which was presented by Mr. A. H. Hunt, M.A—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Manchester, July 12th. A. W. Warp. 

P.S.—Mr. Gosse’s statement, on p. 8, that “Gray entered 
Peterhouse as a fellow-commoner,” is obviously incorrect, for in 
the copy from the Register of Admissions, printed in a note on 
the same page, he is said to have been admitted “ad Mensam 
Pensionariorum.” The letters “clusetur,” in the same note, 
are a misprint for “ censetur.” 








BOOKS. 
a 
THE GALLICAN CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Mr. Jervis does not tell us enough of that ecclesiastical phe- 
nomenon, the Constitutional Church of the Revolution. [In its 
origin it was one of the most groundless and unprovoked 
schisms on record. Ecclesiastical validity the Constitution 
Civile had none, and the very efforts of the Clergy who adopted 
it to make good their position only brought out this defect 
more clearly. Where was the consistency of men who professed 
belief in the Papal authority, when they were acting in open 
defiance of it, and condescending to the poor subterfuge of 
denying the authenticity of the Bulls which condemned them ? 
Even if they were of opinion that the so-called “ Gallican liber- 
ties” needed vindication, they chose a wrong time to assert them. 
When the oath to maintain the new Constitution in Church and 
State was tendered to the clergy, it was not any particular 
theory of jurisdiction that was in question. The pretensions 
set up by the Assembly were inconsistent with a fundamental 
principle of the Roman Church. It was open to any section of 
the clergy to reject this principle, and take their place ainong 
Protestant Reformers. That the Constitutional Clergy did not 
do this is, perhaps, to be explained by the very slight grasp 
which they seem to have had of truth or falsehood in religion, 
They wished to keep on good terms with a Government which 
had both the power and the will to take their lives, if they re- 
sisted it, and they did not care to do anything more than was 
necessary to this end. Some of them were found wanting 
even in the one thing which might have redeemed their char- 
acters,—constancy under persecution, The Constitutional 
Clergy had scarcely taken the oath, when the 
showed itself in its true colours; religion in every 
was persecuted and its professors threatened with im- 
prisonment or death. Under this pressure, upwards of 
twenty of the Constitutional Bishops abjured Christianity. 
The happiest of these apostates were those who were sent to the 
guillotine by the men whose service they had chosen. In prison 
they had time to repent of what they done, and of some of 
them, at all events, it may be said that they used the time well. 
The Abbé Emery, who was imprisoned for seventeen months in the 
Conciergerie, assured Pius VI. that “the Constitutional priests, 
great numbers of whom have perished, before making their 
appearance at the tribunal, repudiated the oath which bound 
them to the Constitution Civile, and urgently entreated to be 
reconciled to the Church, all of them protesting that they had 
never ceased to believe and to acknowledge the Primacy of 
the Holy See.” Lamourette, Constitutional Bishop of Lyons, 
Fauchet, Constitutional Bishop of Bayeux, and Gobet, Consti- 
tutional Bishop of Paris, were among those who repudiated all 
that they had done in their episcopal capacity, and received 
absolution in prison. Yet this Church, which appears in so 
despicable alight under the Terror, seems to have done real 
service to religion in the last five years of the century. The 
success—even the temporary success—of the Revolution in 
making France Atheist has been greatly exaggerated. 
the Concordat existed, save in the brain of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, both the Catholic and the Constitutional Cler: 
active in getting possession of the churches, and in restoring 
public worship. The misfortune was that the Constitutional 
Bishops refused to regard their position as in any way exceptional 
or irregular. At the very time that they were adopting, in their 
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Encyclical Letter to their brethren, the statement of Bossuet, 
that “the Son of God, having determined that his Church 
should be one, established the primacy of St. Peter in order to 
preserve and cement it,” and acknowledging that primacy “ in 
the successors of the Chief of the Apostles, to whom we, there- 
fore, profess the same submission and obedience which the 
Fathers and the Councils have always enjoined upon the 
faithful,” they were preaching conformity and submission to 
the former holders of the Sees into which they had been thrust 
by the evolutionary Government, whose only crime had been 
that they had obeyed the Pope, when the Constitutional Bishops 
talked of obeying him. 

Mr. Jervis’s limits do not allow him to do more than touch 
upon the fortunes of the Catholic Clergy during the Terror and 
under the Directory. Treated with adequate local knowledge, 
a narrative of their sufferings would make a book of singular 
and painful charm. The French Church was tried in 
the furnace, and she came out strengthened from the ordeal. 
But Mr. Jervis’s book is, in the main, a Constitutional history, 
and when once the Revolutionary Legislature has ceased to re- 
model the Church, he naturally hastens forward to the Con- 
cordat. As early as 1797, Bonaparte had sketched out the first 
notion of such an arrangement, in a letter to the Pope’s Minister 
at Florence; and when, two years later, he became master of 
France, he at once began to perfect the scheme. ‘ No man,” 
he told the Milan Clergy on June 5th, 1800, “can be virtuous 
and just, if he knows not whence he came, and whither he goes. 
Mere reason cannot enlighten us upou this head; without reli- 
gion, one walks continually in darkness; and the Catholic reli- 
gion is the only one that imparts to man certain and infallible 
instruction as to his origin and his ultimate destiny.” A new 
Pope of unusually liberal sympathies had just been elected, 
probably with the desire on the part of the Sacred Col- 
lege that the First Consul’s expected overtures should be 
met half-way. Nothing but the utmost eagerness on the 
part of Pius VII. could have surmounted the obstacles which 
stood in the way of a compromise. These obstacles were the 
creation, in part of events, in part of Bonaparte’s own imperious 
and shifty character. Among the former, the most serious, per- 
haps, was the temper of the existing French Bishops. They 
were exiles, and most of them were warmly attached to the 
dethroned dynasty. If they returned to their dioceses, it was 
useless to expect that they should yield a ready obedience to 
the existing Government. They must be asked by the Pope to 
resign their Sees, “ not by way of judicial punishment, but as 
an act of meritorious self-dévotion to the interests of religion 
and the Cliurch.” The second concession demanded of the 
Pope was the ratification of the sales of ecclesiastical property 
by decree of the National Assembly. “The estates in 
question had passed legally into the hands of the actual 
possessors, aud were held under the express guarantee 
of the Government and the public faith.’ Among the 
points upon which Bonaparte insisted, without, perhaps, equal 
necessity, were the inclusion in the Concordat of the Con- 
stitutional Bishops, and the new arrangement of dioceses, 
by which more than half the ancient sees were to be swept 
away. The Pope resisted all these demands with more or less 
of firmness, but in no case was his resistance successful. One 
scheme after another was drafted and rejected, and after the 
fifth had been returned from Rome, with certain proposed 
alterations, the First Consul suddenly declared that if the draft 
last forwarded was not signed within five days, the French 
Ambassador would leave Rome. ‘To avoid this, Consalvi, the 


Cardinal Seeretary, was sent to Paris. All that he could, in 
the first instance, obtain from Bonaparte was a further delay of 
five days. If the Concordat were not then signed, the First Consul 


would adopt a National religion,—an enterprise, he said, which 
he possessed the means of undertaking with the certainty of 
Success, Nor was Bonaparte wholly without ground for his 
assurance. The Constitutional Church was at that moment 
holding its second “ National Council,” and for a time, at all 
events, it might have served the First Consul’s purpose to have 
treated it as the representative of the pre-Revolution Church. 
Inthe end, the Pope yielded, and in essentials the Concordat 
vas cast in the form upon which Bonaparte had insisted. Pro- 
y the success of the Constitutional Clergy in restoring reli- 

worship in France was the consideration which chiefly 
the Pope to consent to this immense sacrifice. Bona- 
parte was so convinced that the re-establishment of reli- 
; 





Sion was indispensable to the restoration of order and 





j 
the consolidation of his own authority, that if the choice 


had lain between coming to terms with the Pope and 
allowing France to remain Atheist, there is little doubt 
that he would have made his conditions very much less 
severe. But the Constitutional Church had, at all events, a 
possible future before it. It had survived the proscription of 
public worship, it had, equally with the Orthodox Church, been 
purified by suffering ; it had done a great deal to make France 
once more a Christian country. We hardly realise, perhaps, that 
in less than four years from the day on which the Goddess of 
Reason was enthroned in Notre Dame, the first “ National 
Council” of the Constitutional Church was opened in the same 
church. The Pope was thus confronted by the risk of a really 
formidable schism, and under this pressure he consented to make 
the extraordinary sacrifice that Bonaparte demanded of him. 
The ancient Church of France was destroyed by the Bull “ Qui 
Christi Domini,” in which Pius VII. “‘ suppressed, annulled, 
and for ever extinguished’ all the French Sees then existing, with 
their chapters, rights, privileges, and prerogatives, of whatever 
kind; deprived the prelates of all canonical jurisdiction, and 
founded in their stead the metropolitan and fifty suffragan sees, 
with a newly arranged territorial circumscription.” It is one of 
the many instances of the irony of events, that the extremest 
exercise of Papal authority recorded in history—the extine- 
tion of the greatest and oldest Church in Christendom—was 
forced upon the Pope by the representative of the Revolution. 
The resignation of the actual occupants of the suppressed sees 
had been previously called for by a brief, addressed to “the 
Archbishops and Bishops of France in communion with the 
Apostolic See,” in which the Pope conjured them to add 
to the eminent services they had already rendered to 
the Church the “new proof of virtue and magnanimity” neces- 
sary for the preservation of unity, and the restoration of the 
Catholic religion in France. Forty-seven of the Orthodox 
Bishops yielded to the Pope’s wish, and resigned their sees 
into his hands; while thirty-eight signed, two years later, a pro- 
test against the Concordat, and continued to regard themselves 
as the legitimate heirarchy of France. ‘Their numbers rapidly 
declined, the last Bishop of “la petite Eglise” did not die till 
1829. They maintained to the last that the Church of the 
Concordat was not a Catholic and Apostolic Church, and that 
as the Constitutional Bishops, and the Bishops newly appointed 
by the Pope “were all in the same ditch, it mattered little 
whether one had sunk much deeper than the other.” 

Was the Concordat a gain to religion in France? That isa 
question which it is hard to answer. Mr. Jervis is of opinion that 
it was. He dwells on the contrast between the proclamation 
of the Catholic and Apostolic and Roman religion as that of 
the great majority of French citizens and the persecution which 
had but just ended,—on the importance of putting an end to the 
anomalies which existed after the professed concession of 
religious liberty by the Directory,—and on the substantial peace 
which was restored among Catholics by the extinction of the 
Constitutional Church, “ identified as it was with all the most 
humiliating memories of the Revolution.” It cannot be denied 
that these were great benefits, but, on the other hand, they were 
purchased at tremendous cost. Little as Pius VII. could have 
foreseen it, the Bull “ Qui Christi Domini” was the principal 
source of later Ultramontanism. Thenationalorganisation which 
was the chief obstacle to the extension of the Papal claims was 
swept away, and swept away not against the Pope’s will, or 
merely with the Pope’s acquiescence, but by the Pope’s express 
decree. That is one element of loss. Another is the restric- 
tions on the free exercise of religion which the Civil Power 
imposed, with the consent of the Pope. The petty annoyances 
to which the Church is now exposed in France are constantly 
justified by an appeal to the Concordat, and though, in many 
cases, this appeal turns out, when examined, to imply that the 
“organic laws” are a part of the Concordat, whereas they 
were really made by Bonaparte in direct defiance of it, there 
is no doubt that the spirit of the Concordat is the spirit of 
its author. The imperious arrogance which marked every 
action of the First Napoleon was never more evident, than in 
his dealings with the religion which he half feared and half 
despised. 

We must not take leave of The Gullican Church and the 
Revolution, without thanking Mr. Jervis for his interesting and 
useful contribution to a part of history which has been too 
much neglected in England. 
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THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE* 


Messrs. Cuatro aNnD Winpus are quite right in publishing the 
collected edition of Mr. Charles Reade’s novels, an edition 
singularly well printed and arranged, without numbers to the 
volumes, so that purchasers may pick and choose at their dis- 
cretion. It is quite possible to select from the series half-a- 
dozen novels of unusual merit, stories full of life and ‘‘ go,” and 
brightly humorous, if slightly impudent, sentences; but Mr. 
Reade is of novelists, perhaps, the most unequal. He will, of 
course, set the opinion down to individual bad-taste; but 
to this reviewer, who confesses to a cordial admiration for 
some of his novels, The Wandering Heir seems terribly 
tiresome—as most stories are which are so nearly true— 
The Double Marriage, tedious as well as unnatural; The 
Simpleton, good only when the scene is South Africa, that is, 
when Mr. Reade’s power of realising distant and exciting 
scenes comes into play; and The Terrible Temptation, very 
nearly disgusting. Mr. Reade denies, in an explanatory 
preface to this novel, that he ever intended to make the 
“temptation” a temptation to commit adultery, for the sake 


of securing an heir; but in so saying, he confesses 
failure. Everybody who read the book thought that 


this was its ivotif, and the work of raising that suspicion 
in the reader’s mind, and raising it by details compatible 
with a fraudulent accouchement, invests the book with a flavour 
which is not, we frankly admit to Mr. Reade, calculated to 
encourage vice, but which is intolerably disagreeable. The 
novel is like a protracted double entendre. Apart from this 
question, the story is dull, devoid of the naturalness and _half- 
conscious pathos which, with the exquisite character of Mercy, 
redeem (Griffith Gaunt; and full of evidence of Mr. Reade’s 
great intellectual defect,—his inability to distinguish between 
originality and cynicism. At heart, he is not cynical at all, but 
full of deep pity for human suffering and tolerance for human 
infirmity ; but he cannot rid himself of an impression that he is 
an unappreciated Rochefoucauld, and pours out bitter little sar- 
casms upon humanity and classes of human beings with a sense 
that they are witty. They are not witty at all, though they often 
rouse that momentary surprise which is one of the constituents 
of wit. There is no wit in the sentence,—* Only a man, yet 
faithful as a dog,” though the unexpected reference to the fact 
that in one virtue dogs beat men creates a surprise which is, 
in its way, titillating and pleasant. Suppose we said of a 
teetotaller,—** Only a man, yet temperate as a horse,” would that 
be witty ? 

Mr. Reade’s real power, which we acknowledge to be con- 
siderable, appears to us to consist in three things. He can 
depict the outsides of his characters admirably. He cannot 
or does not make them thoroughly intelligible, but he can and 
does make them real, so rea] that even when they do unexpected 
things, you think those persons would have done them. Christie 
Johnstone would seem to be the last woman on earth to marry 
the very weak lad who wins her, and whose redeeming ray of 
genius must have been imperceptible to her; but you know 
Christie, and feel that, given the circumstances, that marriage 
was natural in her. Lucy, the “innocent fox,’ in Love 
Me Little, Love Me Long, does exactly what such a char- 
acter would not have done; but the reader is sure she 
will do it, for all that,—surely a proof of remarkable skill. 
Lucy is not explained any more than Christie Johnstone, 
but to use Mr. Reade’s own phrase, she is; and literary sculp- 
ture is a great power, though it does not reveal to us either a 
mind or a soul. This capacity is visible in all Mr. Reade’s 
better books, and when he is dealing with broad or simple 
characters, like David Dodd, or, in a much less degree, George 
Fielding, has something of Shakespearian eftect. There 
is fine art in the way in which the latter man is built 
up, so that the reader knows him, and respects him, and 
feels for him, and yet is aware all the time that there is very 
little in him; that he is rather a stupid young farmer, distin- 
guished from his fellows only by a certain peremptoriness of 
rectitude and dog-like fidelity. Then Mr. Reade can both invent 
and describe incident, stirring incident, with a force which 
has been given to few novelists. The movement, bustle, and 
“go” of some chapters in Hard Cash, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Christie Johnstone, and Never Too Late to Mend 
(injured though the latter be by the horrible prison scenes), 
are simply admirable. We do not know that we could 





* The Works of Charles Reade, New Edition. London: Chatto and Windus, 





recall in fiction any incidents of the stirring 
to Captain Dodd’s fight with the pirate in Hurd Cush, 
the rescue in Christie Johnstone, the lynching in Never Too 
Late to Mend, or the scuttling of the ‘Proserpine’ in Ful 
Play; while the Cloister and the Hearth is crammed with 
them—is not this book abbreviated rather to its injury in 
one volume,—and would be equal to Anne of Celerstein, but 
for a certain visibleness of the “properties” in its author’s 
pictures. Mr. Reade’s incidents stay in the mind and 
take possession of it till sometimes, as in J’ouwl Play, the 
reader forgets their impossibility; and it takes the art of 
Mr. Burnand, whose instinct as parodist led him to fasten 
on that book amidst the crowd, to awaken you thoroughly 
to the conviction that they could not have occurred. And 
finally, Mr. Reade has a command of pathos which he very 
rarely indeed exerts, but which is of a very genuine and rare 
kind. He apparently cares to use it only when describing the 
simple; but no one can fail to recognise it in such scenes ag 
the blessing of the old net-mender, in Christie Johnstone; the 
parting of George and Susan, in Never Too Late to Mend—in 
which Mr. Reade ventures to approach thevery confines of farce, 
yet like Robson, the actor, in doing it only deepens the sense of 
tragedy—and, above all, in the death of Cooper, in Foul Play. 
We will try and arrange quotations so as to give the impres- 
sion of this latter most powerful scene, though, of course, we 
shall fail, as we cannot depict the essential features, the 
roughness and sailorishness of the two sailors. The hero writes :— 

“There are two sailors, messmates, who have formed an antique 
friendship ; their names are John Welch and Samuel Cooper. Welch 
is a very able seaman and a chatterbox. Cooper is a good sailor, but 
very silent, only what he does say is much to the purpose. The 
gabble of Welch is agreeable to the silent Cooper, and Welch 
admires Cooper's taciturnity. I asked Welch what made him like 
Cooper so much. And he said, ‘Why, you see, sir, he is my mess- 
mate, for one thing, and a seaman that knows his work ; and then he 
has been well eddycated, and he knows when to hold his tongue, does 
Sam.’ I asked Cooper why he was so fond of Welch. He only 
grunted in an uneasy way at first; but when I pressed for a reply, 
he let out two words—‘ Capital company’—and got away from me. 
Their friendship, though often roughly expressed, is really a tender 
and touching sentiment. I think either of these sailors would bare 
his back and take a dozen lashes in place of his messmate. I, too, 
once thought I had made such a friend. Eheu ! Both Cooper and Welch 
seem, by their talk, to consider the ship a living creature. Cooper 
chews. Welch only smokes, and often lets lis pipe out, he is so 
voluble.” 

Cooper, in a fight on board the boat filled by the shipwrecked 
characters, is stabbed, and makes his last will and testament 
thus :— 

“JT, Samuel Cooper, able seaman, am going to slip my cable, and 
sail into the presence of my Maker.’ He waited till this was written. 
‘And so I speak the truth.’—‘ The ship “ Proserpine ”’ was destroyed. 
wilful.’—‘ The men had more allowance than they signed for.’—‘ The 
mate was always plying the captain with liquor. —‘ Two days before 
ever the ship leaked the mate got the long-boat ready.’—‘ When the 
** Proserpine’’ sank, we was on her port quarter, aboard the cutter, 
was me and my messmate, Tom Welch.’—‘ We saw two auger-holes 
in her starn, about two inches diameter.’—‘ Them two holes was made 
from within, for the splinters showed outside.’—‘ She was a good 
ship, and met with no stress of weather to speak of on that voyage.’ 
—‘Joe Wylie scuttled her and destroyed her people.’—‘ D——n his 
eyes!’” 

And then dies thus :— 


sort superior 


‘ Having said these words with some difficulty, he became lethargic, 
and so remained for two hours. Indeed, he spoke but once more, and 
that was to Welch, though they were all avout him then. ‘ Mess- 
mate,’ said he, in a voice that was now faint and broken, ‘ you and I 
must sail together on this new voyage. I’m going out of port first, 
but’ (in a whisper of inconceivable tenderness and simple cunning), 
‘T'll lie-to outside the harbour till you come out, my bo.’ Then he 
paused a moment. Then he added, softly, ‘For I love you, Tom.’” 
The power of building up, though not of dissecting, character, 
unusual command of dramatic incident, and great though little 
used knowledge of the springs of pathos, these are great 
qualities in a novelist; yet Mr. Reade himself will probably 
regard the reviewer who acknowledges them as a slightly malig- 
nant idiot, because he sees in the writing more of metallic 
iridescence, than of true, self-derived flash. Well, each one has 
the defect of his qualities, and a modest man could not have 
written Charles Reade’s novels at all. 





CHAP-BOOKS.* 
Tuts is a curious book, and must have cost the compiler no 
small amount of labour. With the literature of the last cen- 





* Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century, with Fac-similes, Notes, and Iutroduction. 
By Jobn Ashton. London: Chatto and Windus. 1832. : 

Mother Shipton. A Collection of the Earliest Editions of her Prophecies. 
With an Introduction. Manchester: Heywood and Son. 
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tury most men of culture are familiar; but the Chap-Books of 
the age which found a ready sale through the country are 
known to few readers. We do not forget that certain popular 
writers—Swift and Goldsmith, for example—wrote a number of 
pieces, which were printed as broadsides and hawked about the 
street. No one knew better than Swift how to catch the ear of 
tL2 common people, and in prose or rhyme he was equally success- 
ful. In adifferent way, Goldsmith also wrote for the people. The 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield was, in Godwin’s judgment, the 
author of Goody Two Shocs, and we know that, as a youth at 
college, he would write street ballads, sell them for tive shillings 
apiece, and steal out at night to hear them sung. Goody Two 
Shoes—which Charles Lamb lamented as almost out of print 
—is not in Mr. Ashton’s collection, and therefore the omis- 
sion of this incident in Goldsmith’s life may be excused; but 
the exciting adventures of Tom Hickathrift are inserted, and 
yet he forgets to state that Thackeray claimed this capital 
story for Fielding. Lovers of literature will remember, too, 
that Cowper was also a friend of the Chapmen, and that long 
before John Gilpin’s famous feat of horsemanship was known 
to every child in the country, he had produced several half- 
penny ballads, some of which, as he tells us, ‘had the honour 
to be popular.” 

The chap-books collected and described by Mr. Ashton 
in this volume appealed, it is probable, to the lowest class 
of readers; but considering the state of education in the 
country in the reigns of Anne and of the Georges, 
that class could not have included the lowest order of 
the people. These books, says Mr. Ashton, “are the 
relics of a happily past age, one which can never return, and 
we, in this our day of cheap, plentiful, and good literature ; can 
hardly conceive a time when in the major part of this country, 
and to the larger portion of its population, these little chap- 
books were nearly the only mental pabulum offered ;” and he 
adds that they help us to gauge the intellectual capacity of 
the lower and lower-middle classes of the last century. To 
some extent, they do this, no doubt, but the test is an uncer- 
tain one. We do not know how far they found acceptance with 
the lower-middle classes, and we do know that, especially in the 
latter half of the period, there was a fair share of literature in 
circulation at once wholesome and popular. No comparison, 
indeed, can be made between the two eras. The mass of good 
and “ goody ” books and tracts poured over the land in our time 
by the agency of societies or individuals is a phenomenon which 
would have astonished Wesley, who was himself a pioneer in 
this pious labour. It is impossible, too, to compute the ser- 
vice rendered to popular education by such men as Charles 
Knight and William and Robert Chambers. Everybody reads 
now-a-days, and among the educated classes literature of a really 
high stamp is enjoyed to an extent unknown in the last century. 
And the best writers of the age have so raised the tone of 
popular literature, that much which was highly acceptable to 
our forefathers is alien to the taste of modern readers. What, 
for instance, can be more striking from this point of view than 
the contrast between such novelists as Scott, Dickens, and 
George Eliot, and their predecessors, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne? Even Richardson, whose Pamela was recommended 
from the pulpit by a Bishop, rewards the heroine of that tale 
by marrying her to the man who had unsuccessfully attempted 
her seduction; and Defoe, who wrote one immortal book known 
to every reader in “ Greater Britain,’ produced others which, 
like Moll Flanders, proclaim on their title-pages the exceeding 
grossness of the time. 

The coarseness of the eighteenth century, especially of its 
earlier half, is seen most conspicuously, with two or three noble 
exceptions, in its greatest writers; and perhaps the worst 
offender is Swift. The literature of that age, however, affords 
a curious contradiction. Miss Wedgwood, in her interesting 
hook on Wesley, observes that “the eighteenth century presents 
us with a picture of vice and irreligion in the land such as can 
hardly have been exceeded since it was a Christian country.” 
The statement may be open to question, but when she adds 
that, on the other hand, literature was then far more distinctly 
moral than it is now, she has strong grounds for the assertion. 
Every writer was expected to point a moral. The moral was 
oftentimes a very bad one, but something of the sort was 
generally attempted, and there are ample indications of this 
purpose in the chap-books collected in this volume. Thus the 
“ History of Joseph and his Brethren,” in rhyme, the first story 
in the selection, is intended to be edifying; it is certainly very 





comical, especially in the pictorial illustrations of Joseph’s 
family—tiny pigmies, all of them; while Joseph, risen to a 
great estate, has a bulk equal to his fortunes. Then we 
have“ A Terrible and Seasonable Warning to Young Men,” being 
the narrative of a young man who, after living a loose life; met 
the Devil “at the Cock and Lyon, in King Street,” who told 
him he should never want for money. However, he was per- 
suaded to throw the money away, upon which “ he was suddenly 
taken in a strange manner,” and was fain to send for ministers 
to pray with him, which they do, as we see, kneeling together, 
like little children, on the bed. Of the truth of this affecting 
tale there could be no question, for did not the young man, 
Alfred Joiner by name, live in Shakesby’s Walks, in Shadwell ; 
and was he not, when the story was printed, “lying at his 
mother’s house ?” Here, too, is the famous “ History of Dr. John 
Faustus,” of which Mr. Ashton observes, with incontrovertible 
truth, that “ there is very little similarity between this history and 
Goethe’s beautiful drama.” It isa story devoid of imagination, and 
Faustus must have been a fool, indeed, to have sold himself to the 
Devil in order that he might play the silly tricks recorded of him 
in the chap-book. However, there is a moral even here, apart 
from the Doctor’s unhappy end, for he has a dream of hell, and 
sees thousands of shopkeepers, some of whom he had known, 
tormented for defrauding and cheating their customers. “Timely 
Warnings to Sinners,” given with the utmost particularity of 
name and date, often formed the subjects of this literature for the 
people. Thus we read how two men, Nicholas Newsom and 
David Higham by name, drinking in a public-house in Dud- 
ley on Thursday, the 5th day of March, 1761, laid a wager 
“whether could swear the most blasphemous oaths,” how they 
were “struck deaf and dumb, with their tongues hanging out of 
their mouths,” and how a sermon was preached on the occasion 
by the Rev. Dr. Smith. There are edifying ghost-stories also, 
one of which relates that a beautiful young lady, having sold 
herself to the Devil, to revenge herself on her false lover, carried 
him away in the night in a flame of fire. The moral of Mother 
Bunch’s receipts for girls to get husbands is not obvious, unless 
like the moral of a fable, it must be looked for at the end of the 
book, where you may see a touching representation of the wise 
woman’s funeral :— 
“ Thus all her art at length could not her save 
From Death’s dire stroke and mould’ring in the grave.” 

Mr. Ashton might with advantage have devoted more space to 
Mother Shipton, who is dismissed by him in the briefest way. 
In the introduction to the little volume before us on the life and 
strange prophecies of this Yorkshire celebrity, we are told that 
for 140 years edition after edition has been issued from the press 
of her oracular sayings, yet so little is known about her that 
one account gives the year 1485 as the date of her birth, while 
according to another tradition she died in 1651. Several of her 
so-called prophecies are the inventions of modern writers, and 
one of them we owe to Praed. The author of a brochure entitled 
Mother Shipton Investigated conjectured that her hooked nose, 
turned-up chin, and peaked cap, “‘as shown in the picture on 
the edition of the prophecies issued in 1663, became gradually 
transformed into the figure of Punch.” Several of the “ mar- 
vellous strange’ stories told of the Mother remind us of the 
freaks of Spiritualists; others are extremely coarse, and unworthy 
of representation in a modern dress. “ Children,” said Johnson, 
“ do not like stories that are childish, but such as stir their imagi- 
nation,” and this good end is amply achieved by “ Guy, Earl of 
Warwick,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” “ Thomas Hickathrift,” the 
“ Babes in the Wood,” “ Sir Richard Whittington,” and many 
another pleasant story in verse and prose. The style of the tales 
is generally simple, but sometimes the writer is ambitious, 
and then we come upon such phrases as “ Guy clad himself 
again in Belona’s livery,” and “the golden trumpets sounded 
with great joy and triumph, and the stately, pampered steeds 
prance over the ground.” “ Sir Bevis of Southampton” is not, 
we believe, a favourite with children, and certainly he does not 
deserve his title of a noble knight. It is some excuse for him 
that he had a wicked mother, and it is to his credit that, on 
being taunted for his religion by sixty Saracens, he encoun- 
tered and slew them all; but he should not have eloped with 
another man’s wife, neither ought he, perhaps, to have boiled 
his father’s murderer in a cauldron of pitch and brimstone, 
“ which treatment had such an effect on the mother of Sir Bevis, 
that she threw herself from the top of her castle and broke her 
neck.” ‘The pious Sir Bevis, after slaying lions and dragons, 
killing men by the thousand, and converting a kingdom to 
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Christianity, fell sick at last, and died the same day 
as his wife, a pleasing arrangement, familiar to the readers 
of these heroic tales. Some of the stories deal, on the 
contrary, with the common-place incidents which Defoe loved 
so well to describe, and the narratives of vulgar criminals and 
vulgar crimes, like some publications of our own day, catered 
to coarse tastes. 

Mr. Ashton deserves our thanks for a volume which is enter- 
taining, amusing, and possibly instructive. In many instances, 
he gives only the titles of the Chap-Books, which are sufficiently 
suggestive; sometimes he prints the entire narrative, but the 
quaint fac-similes inserted on nearly every page of the volume 
form its most attractive feature. Some of the woodcuts are 
allowed to do duty more than once, and to illustrate different 
stories. We may remark, in conclusion, that the compiler is 
scarcely consistent in observing that the chap-book proper 
did not exist before 1700, while admitting that collections of 
ballads “ equally come under the category of Chap-Books.” 





SPINOZA.* 

Ir seems a mistake on the part of the translator of Auerbach’s 
work to change his title of Spinoza, Life of a Thinker (“ Ein Den- 
kerleben ”’), into Spinoza, « Novel, than which latter title nothing 
eould be really more misleading. It is a misnomer, and would, 
on the one hand, probably cause the book to be thrown down 
with disappointment by those readers who expected to find here 
entertainment and interest of the kind generally provided by a 
novel, and on the other hand perhaps repel those more 
serious readers who would find pleasure in it. This life of 
Spinoza was Auerbach’s first work, it has been lately most care- 
fully revised by him, and has been a work of love with him from 
beginning to end. He had felt as it were impelled to write it, 
his education, as well as his natural temperament, having led him 
early toa very exhaustive study of Spinoza’s life and writings. 
He had been thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of Spinoza’s 
wisdom and philosophy, and his endeavour has been to follow 
his master in his life’s course, to set before us the rise of doubts 
and difficulties in his mind, as well as the circumstances 
and surroundings in which he found himself; and then to 
trace the development of that spirit of wisdom and true freedom 
which enabled Spinoza to order his life through reflection and self- 
knowledge, to maintain his mental independence by the force of 
self-control, and to feel that he forbore from evil because it 
was in direct opposition to his special nature, “for wisdom 
is recognised harmony with nature’s laws; the fulfilment of 
duty, which is recognition of and obedience to these, becomes 
inclination.” 

This life is not, properly speaking, a biography. Mr. Nichol- 
son has probably termed it a novel because imagination enters 
into its composition. It might better be called a romance, in 
the sense in which Mr. Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War, 
may be called a romance, though we feel in both cases that the 
people portrayed have acted and spoken in the manner in which 
they are presented to us, and in no other. 

The book begins with the impression produced on young 
Spinoza, then a boy of fifteen, by the funeral of one Acosta, an 
apostate, a Jew of high birth who had left the land of Spain, 
where Jews were not allowed to perform their rites, but were 
forced to kneel at Christian shrines, and had come to Amster- 
dam, in order that he might practise freely the religion of his 
fathers. In course of time, however, doubts entered his mind 
and he denied the foundation of his faith; he was excommuni- 
cated, but continued to speak openly as an apostate, and 
refused to undergo the penance laid upon him. He was per- 
suaded by a friend into recantation, and to submit to the sen- 
tence passed upon him by the Rabbis. His end was tragic; he 
repented of his recantation, his mind became disordered, he 
shunned his friend as the first cause of his sorrows and disgrace, 
and after attempting his friend's life, blew his own brains out. 
For this action he was branded as infamous and accursed. 
This judgment raised the first expression of doubt in Spinoza’s 
mind. He was troubled and perplexed, and asked where 
suicide was forbidden in Holy Scripture. His mind was ex- 
ceedingly subtle and keen, and the Rabbis to whom his edu- 
cation was entrusted early discovered his great value. He 
was made a Rabbi at fifteen, and diligently pursued the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and perplexed his teachers 
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more and more by his searching aud penetrating questions, 
caused by doubts which arose within him as to the eternal 
validity and immutability of the law. The account of the boy’s 
home, of the father’s pride in his son attaining so young to such 
distinction, and of the boy’s love for his father, is charmingly 
told. The father, in the joy he felt at Baruch’s elevation so 
young to the rank of Rabbi, granted him his one great wish, viz., 
to learn Latin. This wish to learn the wisdom of the Gentiles 
filled the minds of the Rabbis with distrust and suspicion, and 
they set on two young spies to try and entrap Baruch into 
heretical speech. One of the most curious and interesting parts 
of the book is the description of the family life, with the endless, 
teasing ceremonial observances ordained by the Law :— 

“** What is the matter with you to-day, Baruch ?’ asked his father, 
when the meal was over, ‘you used always to recollect the saying of 
the fathers,—‘ When three sit together at table and speak no holy 
word, it is as though they partook of a funeral feast.” Must I remind 
you toread a passage from the Mishna [the written text of the 
Talmud} before grace?’ Baruch rose, fetched the handsome quarto, 
and repeated the paragraphs before him. To-day, for the first time, 
he found it tiresome that he could not put a morsel between his teeth 
without some consideration of the old laws. ‘I have already 
thought about your wishes to-day,’ said his father, ‘ but go on reading, 
I will tell you afterwards.’ Baruch read the appointed number of 
verses more quickly than usual; but not to betray to his father by 
ending too soon how much interested he was in the deferred informa- 
tion, he read two more paragraphs; his thoughts, however, did not 
follow the lines his eyes and mouth read. He ascribed this fault 
to his father’s words, for he would not confess to himself, or was not 
fully conscious, what an immeasurable change had come over him. 
He closed the book, and looked expectantly at his father, who com- 
manded him to repeat the long, Hebrew ‘grace.’ Lucky force of 
habit! If Baruch had not repeated this prayer several times daily 
since his earliest childhood, he would now have made many stumbles 
therein, for while thanking God for bodily nourishment, and praying 
for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, his mind passed to the Gods of Rome 
and Athens, and rejoiced in the intellectual nourishment which 
Aristotle and the Roman historians would offer him.” 

Spinoza continued to search for truth, which he hoped to find 
in the study of the Cabbala, or secret, magical books. He went 
through the book of the Scerets of God, whose supposed author 
was Adam, and the book of the Creation, whose author is said to 
be the Patriarch Abraham; but his searching intellect was not 
satisfied, the incomprehensible was only replaced by more incom- 
prehensibility. He strove to separate the inner kernel from the out- 
ward shell of grotesque and extraordinary observances ; but he 
found with pain that these especially were represented as essen- 
tials. The Rabbi had once taught Baruch that Jesus of Nazareth 
had learnt the doctrines of the Cabbala, little thinking what 
this would lead to in his pupil’s mind. Baruch had . often 
before been fascinated by a black-bound book in the library 
of his Latin master, Nigritius, but had been kept from opening 
it by an inward fear; then, again, he said to himself, no one 
has a right to forbid the tree of knowledge, if it be not deadly 
poison ; and then, unseen by any one, he opened and read the New 
Testament; trembling all over, for he felt from force of habit 
as if such an act were apostacy. “But yet he did not give it 
up. <A quiet power possessed him. He found no new explana- 
tion of the Cabbala, but other things most unanticipated. He 
now read a new Bible, and not like a child following the finger of 
its teacher; but for the first time, with free eyes, and unfettered, 
independent judgment. It reacted on his conception of what 
had hitherto been to him the only sacred writings. Must not 
these, also, be viewed from the stand-point of independent criti- 
cism 2?” ‘The next step in Spinoza’s development began with 
lessons from Van den Ende, a celebrated physician, who had 
taken a great interest in the lad, whose restlessness and active 
mind had not escaped his notice while he attended his fatherduring 
a serious illness. Spinoza’s teacher in Latin was Olympia, the 
only daughter of Van den Ende. She was quite at home in the 
world of Classics, but more inclined to scientitic investigation, so 
that the minds of teacher and pupil penetrated together to the 
remotest regions and periods, for both felt the same impulse to 
discover the origin of the world and its design. Baruch was 
excommunicated by the Rabbis because he neglected the ordin- 
ances of the Sabbath,.and because he would accept nothing 
from the ordinary or traditional point of view, but applied his 
individual reason to solve alike the things of the material 
and ideal world. He was forbidden to see his own family, and 
was in consequence thrown more and more into the society of 
the Vanden Endes and the friends he made at their house; the 
bright family circle, and Olympia’s joyous jests, and pleasant 
voice, influenced him more than he liked to acknowledge, even to 
himself. It was by her that the name “ Benedictus” was given 
to him :— 
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“¢Yon must have a Hebrew name; what are yon called ?’— 
‘ Baruch.’—‘ Bahrnch !’ exclaimed Olympia, shaking with laughter, 
‘Bahruch! ugh! it makes me quite ill and frightened, it is so like a 
conjuration. The name would sound Jugubrious in music; I should 
accompany it with F minor; listen.’ She went to the organ, and sang 
‘Bahruhch’ over and over again, accompanying it with the dreary 
note. ‘Give up the name, or something bad will happen to you,’ 
she continued; ‘I had a dear friend whose beloved was named 
Balthasar Promponius; she was very unhappy. ‘ Dear Balthasar.’ 
No, that will not do, that cannot be said expressively, it will not come 
out of your mouth, and it cracks your ear; my friend was very un- 
happy, for she was always obliged to say “dear” alone, and at last 
meant some one else by it. The bad taste of the name had a great 
deal to do with her misfortunes, it is my firm belief.—‘ You are not 
such an infidel as you represent yourself,’ said Baruch. ‘ Bahruch,’ 
chanted Olympia again, and put forth the tull power of her deepest 
notes to lay the most melancholy stress on the name. ‘ Baruch! no 
that will not do, for your future wife’s sake; take care that she does 
not meet the fate of my poor Matilda; follow my advice, and take 
another name. Has this cry of woe a meaning ?’—‘O yes, it means 
“blessed.” ’—‘ Bravo, glorious!’ cried Olympia, and clapped her 
hards. ‘“‘ Benedictus,” that isa gloriousname. If you were a Pope, 
you would be the XIV., seventy-five years after death you would be 
canouised, aud people would make pilgrimages to the wonder-working 
tomb of St. Benedict. ‘‘ Dear Benedict,” listen how soft and tender 
that sounds; but “ Bahruch,” brr! Give me your hand, and promise 
me henceforth to be called ‘‘ Benedictus.”” You are a learned man, 
and you must have a Latin name. You will be very celebrated some 
day, and then I shall have handed down a name to posterity.’ ” 
Olympia offered to associate him with herself as teacher of classics 
and philosophy, but Spinoza would not sell his knowledge for 
money, since he preferred learning the humble but independent 
trade of lens-grinding, in which his mathematical knowledge 
was of great use to him, and in which he attained to a remark- 
able accuracy. Olympia gained a strong hold on Spinoza’s 
affections, but her father persuaded her to accept instead a rich, 
young Hamburg merchant. Thus it was Spinoza’s fate to seek 
happiness in himself alone. It was a hard conflict, but he 
conquered at last, with victorious self-control, and now, in 
quiet peace of mind, he could first call life really his own. 
Auerbach gives us no detailed account of Spinoza’s life after he 
left Amsterdam, only stating that he spent it in calm, specu- 
lative seclusion. His work was fashioning lenses; his so-called 
leisure he spent in philosophical speculation. Auerbach’s 
object has been to portray his master’s struggles, doubts, 
difficulties, and self-development, both as a man and a thinker, 
and he leaves him when the name of the obscure Jew had 
become famous all over Europe. 

We must say a word on the translation, which is not wholly 
satisfactory. It lacks the strength of the original, and is often 
ungrammatical and provokingly inexact. In some places, it is 
absolutely obscure, sometimes from mere carelessness, some- 
times from being too literal. We have gone through it, very 
carefully comparing it with the original, and have come 
to the conclusion that on the whole it is best in the more diffi- 
cult parts where most pains have been taken. The first volume 
is much more faulty than the second. Many inaccuracies 
are of small importance, as,—‘‘ Antonio slid noiselessly,” for 
“with difficulty,” —“ mithsam ;” “He closed the window- 
shutters,” for “ curtains,’—‘ Gardinen ;” “ Astonished at,” for 
* admire,’—“ bewundere ;” “ Whiskers,” for “moustachios,’— 
“ Stutzbart ;” “Whatever he is,” for “ certainly,”—* allerdings ;” 
“ Laugh,” for “ smile,”—“ licheln ;” “ Freely,” for “ confiden- 
tially,’—* vertraulich ;” “ Bedaubed fingers,” for “ spread out,” 
— aus einander gespreizten.” But, on the other hand, the whole 
sense is altered by little changes like the following :—‘ The 
most worthy of these martyrs were enumerated and reed out at 
the conclusion of the death-roll of the preceding year,” for, “and 
in conclusion, the death-roll of the preceding year was read 
out,’—“ zuin Schluss, das Todtenregister des letzten Jahres 
verlesen.” It is quite wrong to give us “ whether she were 
right or not in saying iy hair wus like this or that friend's,” 
instead of “if I did not resemble this or that friend to a hair or 
a tittle,’—“ dass ich diesem oder jenem auf’s Haar ihnlich 
sehe.” “Oh, it would be well eno’ for you, if only I need not 
suffer for it,” is a very bad equivalent for “it serves you quite 
right,’—“es geschieht euch ganz recht.” “A new reflection 








that now occurred to Baruch did not, however, alter his ordinary | 


way of life,” is quite misleading for “Baruch now found from 
experience that a new speculation does not alter at once one’s 
ordinary life,’—‘ ein neues Denken, das erfuhr Baruch jetst 
an sich selbst, veriindert nicht alsbald das gewohnte Leben.” 
“ What other will be benefited by thy word who has trans- 
gressed by deed 2” is very bad English for ‘“ wilt thou make 
good by thy word what others have transgressed by deed ?”— 





Wort gut machen?” “That Olympia felt absolved from the 
sin of unconscientiousness in neglecting instruction so little 
needed,” is not equivalent to “That Olympia was guilty of 
forgetfulness of duty in neglecting the instruction more than 
was right,”’—dass Olympia sich die Pflichtvergessenheit zu 
schulden kommen liess, den Unterricht mehr als billig hintan- 
zusetzen.” ‘‘ Larger growth does not increase the number” is 
not the same as “numbers do not suffice for the larger growth,” 
—“dem weiter schreitenden Aufbau reicht die Zahl nicht 
mehr.” ‘You have learnt the weapons of both sides in the 
enemy’s camp” is a blunder for “ you have both learnt,”—*“ Ihr 
habt beide die scharfe Waffenfiihrung in Feindeslager gelernt.’”” 
** Are the deceptions of our senses more numerous than the 
illusions of our hearts,’’ is careless translation for “ are not,’”— 
“Sind denn die Sinnentiuschungen nicht” “Yes, you 
have spoken well,” should not be translated “ it is easy for you 
to speak,”’—* Thr habt gut reden.” “A tearful thrill was in 
every voice” is not identical with “a noisy confusion of voices,” 
— Ein lirmendes Stimmengewirre.” “A fortnight ago” is 
not “a few weeks ago,’—‘ Vor ein paar Wochen.” “ Laying 
your books in sight” is not the same as laying them “ on their 
faces,”—*“ Auf’s Gesicht legen.” “ Felt more and more at ease”’ 
is odd translation for “ content,’—* Sich befriedigt fiihlte.” 
“T thought I should meet thee here” is slovenly for “I might 
have thought I should meet thee here,’—“Ich hatte mir’s 
denken sollen dass ich dich hier treffe.” 








SCHOLASTICISM IN ENGLISH.* 
Recent iy there appeared an encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII. 
on the restoration of Christian philosophy in Catholic univer- 
sities, according to the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor. This encyclical was translated into English and pub- 
lished, with a preface, by Cardinal Manning. The Scholastic 
philosophy was held forth both by Pope and Cardinal as the 
grand traditional inheritance of objective truth, which the 
Church guards and teaches in its philosophy. It is guarded and 
taught by the authority of the Church, and its truth is, in the 
ultimate resort, guaranteed by the irfallible authority of the 
Church. The Metaphysic of the School, of which the second 
volume is now before us, may fairly be considered in connection 
with the encyclical of the Pope. It is an attempt to render 
into English, with such criticism of other systems as Mr. Harper 
could set forth, the great medixval system of philosophy. It is 
a book full of courage and full of ability. But the ability is 
that of the advocate who reasons out a foregone conclusion. 
No one, however, will deny the courage of the man who in this 
busy age seeks to revive the ponderous machinery of Mediwval- 
ism, and who speaks not in Latin, but in English, of the 
mysterious agents, distinct from matter, connected with matter, 
and held to be indispensable for the explanation of its trans- 
formations. We had, in our reading in Latin, made the 
acquaintance of the vegetative soul, occult qualities, plastic 
forces, specific virtues, affinities, energies, appetites, and many 
other mystic entities. We had got accustomed to them in their 
Latin form, and looked on them as rather ornamental and quite 
harmless. But Mr. Harper has brought them out into the clear 
light of day, and really recommends them as indispensable for 
the right understanding of ourselves and of the world. We 
give an example of how we are to think under the guidance of 
this infallible philosophy. Mr. Harper is speaking of the 
material cause,—“ For convenience’ sake, we will take the 
instance of an ‘row bar which is thrust into a furnace. The fire 
there introduces the accidental form of heat. Now, first of all, 
it is in the nature of accident that it should inhere in some 
subject which sustains it in its generation and in its complete 
act. But the heat expels the contrary form of cold. The latter 
also required a Subject of inhesion; therefore, both accidents 
must be in some subject. But why in one common subject, 
&c?” It is unnecessary to continue the quotation. But it 
was necessary to quote one illustration of the kind of reasoning 
which abounds in this volume. The obvious criticism is, that 
to speak of heat as an accidental form inhering in a sub- 


| ject adds nothing to our knowledge. On the contrary, it only 
| serves to bewilder the mind, and to place a barrier between it 


| 
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“was andere durch die That verbrochen, willst du durch dein } 








and the facts. What is the use of all this grotesque machinery, 
unless for the purpose of sending the intelligence to sleep ? The 
infallible philosophy, like its counterpart im theology, is admir- 
ably fitted for this end. It gives the mind so much to do iu the 


* The Metaphysic of the School. By Thomas Harper, S.J. Vol. II. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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way of mastering all the intricacies of its network of divisions 
and subdivisions, and of becoming acquainted with the machinery 
generally, that when it arrives at the end for which these are 
supposed to exist, the mind has not strength left to care much 
about the matter. But the fatal objection to it all is this,—that it 
is really unnecessary, that the human mind can think to purpose 
when it discards these abstractions, and cannot think to much 
purpose when it uses them. 

This velume, consisting of 757 closely-printed pages, is de- 
voted to the setting forth of the Scholastic philosophy on the 
points of the “ Principles of Being” and the “ Causes of Being.” 
The causes of being are discussed under the usual heads of 
material, formal, efficient, and final causes. But so protracted and 
intricate is the discussion, that though nearly 600 pages are 
occupied with the Scholastic doctrine of cause, only two of 
the classes into which it is divided are overtaken in this volume. 
Efficient cause is yet to follow, and will occupy the greater part 
of the next volume, and Mr. Harper promises in it to show the 
harmony which obtains between the metaphysics of the School 
and the latest physical discoveries. Meanwhile, we shall not 
enter on any criticism of that section of his book which treats of 
the causes of being. We should like to have the whole subject 
before us. Only this, we shall say, in a preliminary way. This 
scheme is based on the insufficient analysis made of Aristotle, 
who, for Scholasticism, is the philosopher. That the analysis 
made by Aristotle is insufficient and inadequate, is recognised 
by every one outside of Scholasticism. ‘“ Aristotle,” says 
Professor Sayce, “ makes no clear distinction between thought 
and language; concept and word are with him interchangeable 
terms; and his famous Ten Categories, into which all objects can 
be classed, are as much grammatical as logical, or, perhaps more 
rightly, a mixture of both. In his hands, the rhetorical gives 
way to the logical treatment of language, and the sentence is 
analysed in the interests of formal logic. The logical system of 
Aristotle is purely empirical; it is based on the grammar of a 
single language, and is nothing but an analysis of the mode in 
which the framers of that language unconsciously thought.” It 
is this empirical system, founded on the analysis of a single 
language, which has been raised by the metaphysic of the 
School into absolute universality, and in its hands has become 
“the infallible tradition of objective truth.” 

We come to the shorter section, entitled, “Principles of 
Being.” In this part, there is a critical examination of the syn- 
thetical, a priori, judgments of Kant. In order that the reader 
may understand his polemic, our author leads up to it by a review 
of Descartes, and a more lengthened examination of Hume. We 
acknowledge that he has done his work in no perfunctory 
manner. He evidently knows the authors he criticises at first 
hand, and specially to Hume and Kant he has given no ordinary 
share of attention. At the same time, we do not think he has 
mastered the problem of philosophy as it presented itself to 
these great thinkers. It is scarcely possible that he could do 
so. For to him, the movement of the human mind in philosophy, 
ever since it broke the fetters of the Scholastic method, is an 
irrelevancy and an aberration. From the time of Descartes 
downwards, the modern mind, according to Mr. Harper, has 
drifted in helpless hopelessness, at the mercy of every shifting 
wind, since it abandoned the safe anchorage of infallible 
objective truth. Still, objective, infallible truth, in the person 
of this author, condescends to reason and to argue, and we 
can try the cogency of his reasoning by the rules of ordinary 
logic. The great aim of his criticism of Kant is to prove that 
synthetic judgments a priori are impossible. We do not wonder 
that the author puts forth all his strength, and exerts to the 
uttermost his dialectic skill in this effort. For the issue is 
vital. If synthetic judgments a priori are possible, Scholas- 
ticism vanishes like a bad dream. Both its method and its 
principle are overthrown. 

At the outset, we would concede to the author his proposition, 
that immediate analytical judgments are in themselves uni- 
versal. Analysis merely unfolds what is contained in the sub- 
ject. Under guidance of the principle of contradiction, it 
merely makes explicit what from the first was involved and 
implied in the subject. There is no need, in propositions which 
are truly analytic, to go beyond the simple operation of our 
minds, or to make any appeal to experience in order to ascer- 
tain its truth. An idea, proposition, or judgment must not 
contradict itself. Operations like these are clearly a priori, and 
proceed under the leading of the principle of contradiction. It 
is not to our present purpose to inquire into the value of such 








knowledge, or how far it can lead us, or to inquire how far it ig 
based on a previous synthesis of experience. Clearly, whether 
the result of such process be valuable or not, such an analytical 
method is competent. The question, however, which Hume 
asked, leads us quite outside of the sphere and scope of analytical 
judgment. He found that in mere matters of fact there were 
also principles which seemed universal and necessary. When 
one ball hits another, why do I expect the second to move? 
When the sun shines on a stone, why do I expect the stone 
to grow warm? There are a number of events which have 
been habitually conjoined in all my experience, and yet I 
never think of the one as cause of the other. It is a 
sufficient explanation of such conjunction, to say that it 
is the result of habit and of custom. But to make the 
principle of causality itself one of custom, as Hume did, is 
clearly to mistake a subjective bond of habitual association in 
me, for one which is objective and true in itself, valid for 
every one, as it is valid for me. Hume could find no other ex. 
planation of the principle of causality—every change must 
have a cause—than that it was the result of habit, or of in- 
separable association. But this is manifestly inadequate. Here 
Kant takes up the problem, and transposes it from the particular 
of Hume into the universal problem of the possibility of syn- 
thetic judgment a priori. It is not necessary nor possible for 
us to enter into the Kantian solution. In the present reference, 
the issue between Mr. Harper and Kant lies not in the question 
is the principle of causality universal and necessary, for 
both of them affirm its universality and necessity, but is it 
analytic or synthetic ? Mr. Harper enunciates his thesis thus :— 
“The principle of Causality (which may be thus enunciated : 
inceptive or contingent being necessarily supposes its efficient 
cause) is analytical. Hence, the concept of an efficient cause is 
essentially contained in the idea of change, or the possible.” In 
our opinion, Mr. Harper has utterly failed, in the demonstration 
of this proposition, a proposition absolutely essential to his 
system. In no possible way, by no means of analysis, can we 
out of the notion of change obtain the idea of cause. For 
change is an empirical fact, wholly contingent, and experience 
declares only what a thing is, not what it must be. But 
under the notion of cause, we have not the empirical or 
the contingent, but what is universal and necessary. So keenly 
is this felt, that the whole tribe of the successors of Hume in 
this country have striven to eliminate the element of necessity 
out of the idea of cause, and prove it to consist only in ante- 
cedent and consequent. Could this by any possibility have 
happened, if the conception of cause was contained in the idea 
of change, as Mr. Harper would have it? But we must account 
philosophically for the conviction which is in every human 
mind that every change has a cause, and for other similar pro- 
positions. The only philosophical explanation yet given is that 
of Kant, and the attempt of Mr. Harper to damage its validity 
has, in our opinion, failed. Of the fact that synthetic judg- 
ments a priori are possible, we can have no doubt, and if the 
Scholastic would descend from the lofty tableland of being in 
general, and would condescend to inquire into the actual 
experience of men, he would tind that the problem transforms 
itself, and becomes one which inquires into the way how the 
synthesis of experience is possible. Scholasticism has no answer 
tothis question. It assumes all human knowledge as givenalready 
in human language, and by mere analysis of human language it 
conceives it possible to arrive at the knowledge of ourselves, 
and of allelse. But human language is itself the product of 
human experience, and changes, enlarges, and is modified with 
the widening experience of man. An analysis of the contents 
of our notions as given in human language can only give us 
what was put into language in its formative period; and this is 
all that, at its best, we can expect from the Scholastic philosophy. 





BOWES’ MARKS & SEALS UPON JAPANESE WARE.* 


Tus splendidly got-up volume will enable collectors of Japanese 
art objects to contemplate their treasures with a new and 
keener zest. For the first time, a complete account of the 
marks and characters, so strange in European eyes, used by the 
isolated craftsmen of the extremest of Eastern countries is sub- 
mitted to a Western public. The balanced composition and 
flowing curves of the native caligraphist are reproduced 
with a care and faithfulness which we cannot too highly praise. 











* Japanese Marks and Seals upon Pottery, MS., Books, Lacquer, &c. By James, 
Lord Bowes, Joint-Author of ‘‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’’ London and Manchester : 
H, Sotheran and Co. 1882. 
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The examples of this delicate and, among Eastern peoples, 
highly honoured art, given on pages 254 and 262, are, perhaps, 
the most perfect of those contained in the work before us. The 
study of the different marks must have been a difficult and 
laborious task, and without the aid of a Japanese gentleman, 
Mr. Kawakami, whose services the author was fortunate enough 
to enlist, their meaning, probably, would have been arrived at 
with inferior accuracy. They are almost wholly Chinese in form 
and origin, and the Chinese character is so used in Japan as to 
combine the maximum of complexity with the minimum of cer- 
tainty. Sometimes the character is read with the Chinese pro- 
nunciation current in Japan, and, so read, would not often be 
intelligible to the hearer. Sometimes it is translated into ver- 
nacular or literary Japanese, more or less mixed up with broken- 
down Chinese. Sometimes, again—and this is, perhaps, the 
most difficult case—proper names are thus represented, and the 
art of reading Japanese proper names written in Chinese char- 
acter is a special one, the attainment of which requires the 
patience of an enthusiastic scholar. Nor is this all. The Japanese 
have not been content with the more or less “ square ” and un- 
abbreviated form of character usual in China, but delight in 
various “sd” or “ grassy ” contractions, opening a wide field to 
the vagaries of the caligraphist, with the result of adding im- 
mensely to the difficulties of decipherment. The principal 
styles are well shown on p. 14, and furnish some notion of the 
obstacles which lie in the path of the student of Japanese 
literature. 


The oldest porcelain of Japan is that known as Hizen ware, 
into which province the manufacture was introduced from China 
in 1513, and examples of this variety are frequently marked with 
sprays or flowers of the peony (“ botan ”), the chrysanthemum 
(‘“‘kiku ’’), the clove (“ choji,” one of the “ seven treasures”’), the 
hyacinth (“‘suisen’’), or the wild cherry (“sakura”). In addi- 
tion, counterfeit imitations of Chinese marks were, and still are, 
used, especially the characters representing the Ming dynasty 
(A.D. 1868-1643) and the existing T’sing dynasty. Where 
the name of the maker is recorded, the porcelain is 
almost certainly of the last fifty years’ manufacture. As a 
rule, the older and better the work, the less fuss the craftsman 
made about it; content with the joy of artistic creation, he was 
little anxious to hand down his name to posterity. The cele- 
brated Satsuma faience, Mr. Satow tells us, was first made by 
Koreans, brought over by the feudal lord of that province 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. The ware was 
manufactured for the use of the Prince himself, and for presents 
to the Shégun and great nobles; hence the extreme perfection 
to which the art, thus fostered, attained. The descendants of 
these Korean potters still form the population of the village of 
Tsuboya, some twelve miles from Kagoshima. Up to a few 
years ago, they wore their hair bound in a knot at the top 
of the head, according to the Korean fashion, and on certain 
solemn occasions donned the national costume. They retain 
a knowledge of the Korean language, and consider them- 
selyes superior to the native Japanese, and until lately 
were Buddhists, but are now under the protection of an 
official ShintS god. Marks are not common on Satsuma 
faience; the most usual is the badge or crest of the daimio, 
a cross within a circle. Kaga pottery is distinguished by 
marks read “Ku-tani,” or “ Nine-Valleys,” the name of the dis- 
trict in Kaga where the ware was first made. The gilt examples 
of Kaga are of comparatively recent date, and those marked 
with the names of the makers are quite modern. The Kiydto 
manufacture dates back to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The earliest specimens have the simple mark, “ raku,” “ enjoy- 
ment,” which was used by eleven generations of the descendants 
of Chojiro, the founder of the art at Kiyédto, and the son of a 
Korean who settled there in A.D. 1550. Other very usual 
marks are “ Yeiraku,” “everlasting enjoyment;” the family 
first employing which is still represented; and “ Kinkézan,” 
“Mount Kinkd,” which, with “Tanzan,” “ Red Hill,” distin- 
guish what is known as “ Awata ware.” On faience the marks 
were generally impressed, on porcelain painted. The Crown 
stoneware of Owari is the oldest known pottery of Japan, ex- 
clusive of the rude ware found in the shell-mounds. Examples 
marked with a shell (sp. of Venus), are said to date back to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The best known variety of 
Owari porcelain is the modern “sometsuke,” or “coloured” 
ware, delicately painted in blue under the glaze. Seto is the 
principal seat of its manufacture, and the characters of the name 
are commonly found upon specimens, together with the name 





of the maker, and perhaps a descriptive legend or Chinese phrase. 
Isé ware may be known by the characters “ Ban-ko,” meaning 
“for ever,” usually impressed upon it, and frequently displays 
marks signifying “ good-luck,” “ prosperity,” “ wealth,” “long 
life,” &c. A common legend is one which may betranslated, “ May 
we enjoy the long life of the pine-tree and the old age of the stork.” 

Of the other varieties of Japanese pottery mentioned by the 
author, we have not space to notice the marks. Nor 
can we do more than refer the reader to the book itself 
for those upon lacquer, enamel, ivory, and metal work. 
Generally speaking, the marks upon pottery are not by them- 
selves conclusive upon the question of authenticity. But 
with regard to examples produced before the advent of foreigners, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, the marks they bear, when 
not indicating Chinese year-periods, may commonly be trusted; 
and even in the latter case they were probably not often in- 
tended to be “ forgeries” in any evil sense of the word, but 
merely to distinguish a particular kind of manufacture, and are 
genuine as to maker and place of production, when the names 
of these are added. The less “ marked” the ware is, the better. 
Metal, ivory, and lacquer work of a date anterior to 1858 is more 
often authentically marked than the reverse. The difficulty, 
however, is to distinguish what may be termed “ pre-Téjin ” 
(ante-foreigner) from recent manufacture. Finenessand conscien- 
tiousness of craftsmanship, leaving no portion scamped or imper- 
fect, sobriety, pureness, and consistency of design, absence of sym- 
metry giving great scope and freedom to the artist, and an inde- 
scribable ‘ Nipponesque”’ spirit, are our only dependable indica- 
tions in this matter. Once the period so far fixed, the marks 
may be regarded as fairly trustworthy. An interesting, though 
brief, account is given of Japanese pictorial art, as represented 
in “makimono” (rolls), “kakemono” (not “ kakimono,” which 
means simply “ writings,’ hanging pictures), and books, printed 
or manuscript. Four great Schools are commonly recognised 
by Japanese writers. That of Tosa dates from the fourteenth 
century, and is distinguished by the elaborateness of its draw- 
ing and the gorgeousness of its colouring. The Kano School 
was founded towards the close of the following century, and 
while more sober in the use of colour, was inclined to an extrava- 
gance and exaggeration in drawing that often degenerated 
into mere grotesqueness. The “ukiyo” or “impressionist” 
School, whereof Hokusai was facile princeps, went back to 
nature. That true genius, for he was no less, sought, in the 
words of one of his admirers, to “ perpetuate the living reality 
of things,” giving to “hills and streams, herbs and trees 
beasts of the field,and birds of theair...... each 
their spirit,” and “ recording the looks and gestures of men ex- 
pressive of the various joys and pains of humanity.” Lastly, 
the “sami-ye,” or black-and-white school, portrayed birds, 
flowers, and landscapes with marvellous faithfulness and vigour 
by afew rapid and dexterous strokes of the well-filled brush. 

A careful examination enables us to vouch for the accuracy of 
the explanations given of the various marks collected in this 
sumptuous volume. ‘The transliteration of the Sinico-Japanese 
into Roman does not always commend itself to us, but among 
the warring systems in vogue, who shall say which is the best ? 
The Chinese verses and phrases cited by the author, principally 
from caligraphs, upon Kiydto and “ Sometsuke” ware, and 
upon rolls and hanging pictures, are often turned quaintly 
enough. ‘The translations, however, in some instances, fail 
to render fully the point of the original. The stanza quoted 
on page 156, for example, were better Englished thus :—“ Aloft 
soars the flight of birds and is lost to view, The solitary 
cloud vanishes in loneliness, leaving emptiness behind; Regarding 
each other mutually, only we two do not weary of ourselves ; 
I and thou, O Hill of Kei-tei!’” The poet deplores the 
scant enjoyment of their beauty the birds and clouds allow him, 
while the mountain does not remove itself from his admiring 
gaze. Again,on page 295 the version should be :—* The (Hibiscus) 
flowerlike first of maidens; this night, for thy sake, will the 
flower bloom and blow. Would’st thou know the secret soul of 
it? Will not the moon climb the sky in the third watch? 
(10 p.m. to midnight.)” Under an untranslatable play upon 


ee eee © 


words, a not unkind invitation lurks in the last line. Sometimes 
the artist calls himself, not, as Mr. Bowes has it, “ the first man 
in the world,” but “ the chief craftsman of his kind in the land ” 
—or, “in the three kingdoms,” India, China, and Japan,—a title, 
probably, often sportively bestowed on him by his fellows. On 
occasions he is more humble, and terms his work a mere “ copy.” 
Frequently he tells us that he has “made this with respect,” 
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or “to order ;” not rarely he gives his age, or informs us that he 
finished his task on a hill-side, at a window looking westwards, 
in a temple, a mansion, ora cot. The writer of a diary of the first 
visit made bya Japanese Embassy to Europe in 1864 or 1865, if we 
remember ariglit, designated himself as “a fly on a horse’s tail.” 
The phrases upon Japanese ware are, in most instances, simply 
descriptive of natural scenes or objects. Such are the following, 
which are of a fairly typical character, taken from the present 
volume :—“ The autumn winds blowing wake a murmur in the 
branchage”’ (the translation is ours); ‘The reed and the lotus 
fill the garden before (not ‘under’) the verandah;” “’Tis 
summer,—a hill-side after rain ;” ‘The three friends of winter ; 
umé (plum-blossom), matsw (pine-tree), také (bamboo).” But, 
alas !—to echo the concluding words of the preface,—“ Japanese 
art is now almost a thing of the past.” It can never be revived ; 
the conditions under which alone it could flourish are gone, and 
will never be repeated. Through the unique civilisation of 
which the guns of Commodore Perry sounded the knell, repulsive 
as many of its aspects were, ran a vein of singularly beautiful 
artistic thought, evident in even the commoner productions of 
the Tokugawa period. But the Japanese, like the rest of the 
world, are pressed for time, and the exquisite and laborious 
craftsmanship which alone could adequately inform the varying 
and delicate play of Japanese fancy is no longer possible. The 
march of modern improvement, with many evils, has swept 
away this supreme excellence of old Japan, and we cannot be 
too grateful for the aids which the faithful and patient labour 
of the author of this volume has furnished us, towards the 
better comprehension and more appreciative recognition of the 
noblest and fruitfulest outcome of her genius. 


EAST OF THE JORDAN.* 
Witte the English Palestine Exploration Society were making 
their survey of Western Palestine, the American Society under- 
took the survey of Eastern Palestine. But when the latter sent 
in their maps, they were found—as Mr. Glaisher told a meeting 
of the English Society held in London in November, 1880—to 
be so defective that it was resolved that the work must be begun 
de novo, and that it should be undertaken—as it since then has 
been undertaken—by the same English staff which, under 
Captain Conder, had already surveyed Western Palestine 
so well. Meanwhile, the American Society have published 
the volume now before us, with a notification that the author’s 
“topographical Notes on Eastern Palestine, in which he gives, 
in a concise and scholarly manner, the results of the explorations 
already made, withheld from publication for the present, for 
reasons which need not be detailed, will appear in due time. 
The present volume has assumed a popular form. Personal 
incidents enliven the narrative. he illustrations are fresh and 
original, many of them from the author’s own drawings. The 
book contains a large amount of matter wholly ‘new. The 
author was careful and patient in his investigations, and now 
tells the story of his life beyond the Jordan in a manner equally 
entertaining and instructive.” This is a fair enough account of 
the book, from the popular point of view; yet we cannot but 
think that we have evidence also that Mr. Glaisher and 
the English Exploration Society were right in deciding that the 
American investigations were only “ reconnaissances,” which 
left the real survey still to be done. The book is full of enter- 
taining and interesting matter, but—if we may borrow a phrase 
from the author’s own countrymen—we must say that it 
“slops considerably over on all sides.’ As a regular journal, 
it cannot compare with that most admirable of all the accounts 
of Palestine, by the American Dr. Robinson, which was pub- 
lished some thirty years ago, nor is it a digested narrative 
or description based on the journalist’s notes. But, in one 
way or another, we have a good deal of gossiping information, 
of which we proceed to give such specimens as our space will 
allow of. The author arrived at Beirtit in August, 1874, as 
archeologist of the American Palestine Exploration Society, 
and during the next two years made four expeditions, of 
which he tells us that two are given at length. The party sent 
out consisted of four persons, and at Beirit they were joined by 
three other gentlemen, of whom one was a photographer, and 
one at least a physician. They had twenty-three baggage 
animals and nine horses, eight muleteers, six servants, including 
two cooks anda table boy, and two native servants from the 





* East of the Jordan; 


) a Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of 
Moab, Gilead, and Bashan. 
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Protestant College at Beirtit. The region east of the Jordan 
which they were directed to survey, is a table-land of about 
6,000 square miles, averaging 2,500 feet above the Mediterranean 

. . . 2 
and with only a single group of hills, called the Hauran Moun. 
tains. It isa region of such natural fertility that the American 
travellers could only compare it with their own Western States 
in this respect. It has larger plains and more perennial streams 
than the country west of the Jordan, while it shares the special 
advantages of the almost tropical character of the Jordan 
Valley itself. Myr. Merrill says :— 

“T hardly know which has surprised me most, the exceeding fer. 

tility of the country east of the Jordan, or the wonderful ruins which 
dot its surface. These plains burn up in summer, and, in one sense. 
the phrase ‘Hauran desert’ is appropriate; at the same time, ag 
generally used, it would mislead almost any one who has not visited 
the region itself. The finest wheat in Syria is said to come from the 
Hauran, while in the northern portion, where there are villages, the 
productions are varied and abundant. In the fields near the foot of 
Hermon, on the plains towards Damascus, in Jebel ’Ajlin, and about 
Es Salt, the grape crop is a perfect marvel, both in regard to 
the amount produced and the quality of the fruit. Farther east, 
about Bozrah, Solehad, and on the slopes of the Hauran Mountains, 
are traces of ancient vineyards, which show the suitableness of the 
entire Bashan country for vine-culture. Neither in Europe nor in Cali. 
fornia have I ever tasted sweeter or more delicately flavoured fruit 
of this kind, nor seen clusters of such immense size as I have seen and 
tasted in Eastern Palestine.” 
In the present day, this natural fertility of the land is reduced 
to its lowest value by the steady, unremitting extortion and 
oppression of the Turkish Government on the one hand, and 
the predatory invasions of the hordes of Bedawin from the 
Desert on the other. But those “wonderful ruins which dot 
the surface” are the records of what the country has been in other 
ages. There are “ dolmens, flint implements, and bone caves, 
which take us back into the remotest antiquity.” There are 
“round towers, and other cyclopean work.’ There are 
“artificial mounds, pottery, and glass, which belong to the 
earlier civilisation.” Nearly three thousand inscriptions have 
been found, in ten different languages. The remains of the 
cities of successive races and generations are said to have been 
counted to the number of nearly four hundred. There are 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Persian buildings,—palaces, temples, 
theatres, reservoirs, cisterns, aqueducts, fortresses, and Christian 
churches; and it is believed that ‘ there is in Palestine an old 
world beneath the surface of the ground ...... Important 
and wealthy cities existed in Bashan fifteen and twenty centuries 
before the birth of Christ, and their foundations are yet to be 
laid bare, and their buried treasures and relics to be brought to 
light.” 

Of the remains of the Roman architecture in Bashan, or the 
Hauran, Mr. Merrill gives us a most interesting account, ex- 
tracted from the preface to De Vogiie’s Syrie Centrale: 
Architecture, Civile et Religicuse, du Premier au Septiéme Sitcle, 
Paris, 1867. The special feature of the architecture of the Hauran 
is that stone—and that a very hard basalt—is the only material 
used in its construction. We do not understand why De 
Vogiié should say that the reason was that the country 
produces no trees, for the oaks of Bashan nut only did, 
but do still exist. But in this architecture stone was, 
in fact, used to the exclusion of wood, in those parts of the 
buildings—joists, roofs, doors, windows—in which wood is 
usually employed. And, on the other hand, the land has since 
been given up to the wandering Arabs, who live in tents, and 
who have not, like other races who have entered into the inherit- 
ance of their Roman predecessors, taken the materials of the 
old cities to build new ones. And the result is that which De 
Vogiié thus describes :— 

“T should almost refuse to apply the term ‘ruins’ to a series of 
cities nearly intact, or at least of which all the elements remain, 
fallen sometimes, but never scattered, the sight of which transports 
the traveller into the midst of a lost civilisation, and reveals to him, 
as it were, all its secrets. In traversing these deserted streets, these 
abandoned courts, these porticos where the vine entwines itself about 
the broken columns, one receives an impression analogous to 
that which one experiences at Pompeii; less complete, because 
the climate of Syria does not protect its treasures like the ashes of 
Vesuvius, but more novel, because the civilisation which one con- 
templates is less known than that of the age of Augustus. Indeed, 
all these cities, which number more than a hundred, on a space of 
thirty to forty leagues, form a collection of which it is impossible to 

detach anything ; where all is united and linked together, pertaining 
to the same style, to the same system, to the same epoch, in fact, 
and that the primitive Christian epoch ; and as respects the matters 
of art, the most unknown even to the present time, namely, that 
which extends from the fourth to the seventh century of our era. 
One is transported into the midst of Christian society ; one observes 
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its life, not the hidden life of the Catacombs, not the timid, humble, 
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suffering existence which is commonly pictured, but a large, opulent, 
artistic life, in grand houses, built of immense hewn stones, perfectly 
arranged, with covered galleries and balconies, beautiful gardens, 
planted with vines, presses for wine, cellars and vessels of stone for 

reserving it, large subterranean kitchens, stables for horses, beauti- 
ful squares lined with porticos, elegant baths, magnificent churches, 
with columns flanked with towers and surrounded with splendid 


tombs.” 

Mr. Merrill would connect with this period of Christian archi- 
tecture the wonderful buildings at M’Shita, which Dr. Tristram, 
Mr. Fergusson, and Canon Rawlinson consider to be the 
remains of the palace built by Chosroes, King of Persia, between 
A.D. 614 and A.D. 627. He maintains that there is reason to 
question whether Chosroes was himself in Syria, objects that 
there is nothing specially Persian in the architecture of this 
supposed palace, and that it is improbable that a Persian King 
should have built a palace for himself in a desert; and he 
suggests that it may have rather been a magnificent church and 
convent, built by one of the Christian Emperors, during the 
period referred to in the passage quoted from De Vogiié. 

Of the Bedawin tribes who now roam with their flocks and 
herds through these once fertile and populous regions, re- 
placing the ancient cities with their tents, which are still of 
black goat’s hair, as in the days of the Hebrew Psalmist, Mr. 
Merrill and his party saw a good deal: he lived on very friendly 
terms with them, and gives us very interesting descriptions 
of their life and habits. Like the Midianites of old, they 
combine trade with plunder; and while they despise all 
manual labour, they hire Christian peasants to cultivate land 
enough tosupply them with food. Through these lands pass 
every year the great caravans of pilgrims from Damascus to 
Mecca, though somewhat shorn of their splendour since the 
opening of the route by the Suez Canal. And when we read 
inanother page of the appearance of Cook’s tourists in Jerusa- 
lem, we cannot help imagining a day when Mr. Cook may include 
Mecca, too, in his programme; and putting ourselves at the 
Mahommedan’s point of view, we are reminded of Hawthorne’s 
“New Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a railway to the Celestial City, 
and Apollyon employed as stoker to the engine. 

On the Biblical topography and archwology, this volume does 
not throw much new light. For that, we must wait for 
Captain Conder’s Survey. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
~——=@— 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Translated into English by H. A. 
Strong, M.A., and Alexander Leeper, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
The translators, both Oxford men, and both holding places of dis- 
tinction in the University of Melbourne, have done their work well. 
Juvenal does not present many difficulties of construction, nor does 
he elude, like Virgil, the attempt to grasp his meaning. Still, it is 
no easy task which Messrs. Strong and Leeper have proposed to them- 
selves, to give “a rendering of Juvenal which should combine 
accuracy with some elegance of style.” To be free, but not too free, 
to enjoy liberty, without taking licence, this is the problem which 
translators have to solve, and in dealing with which the translators 
have achieved, at least, a considerable success. We cannot pre- 
tend to have found ourselves always in agreement with them; 
but their version strikes us as vigorous, while it is certainly 
faithful. We may note a few points which seem open to criticism. 
* Lamian blood ”? will hardly convey any notion to English readers. 
We should not say ‘“‘ Howard blood,” but “‘the blood of the Howards.” 
So “the blood of the Lamiae” would naturally suggest its meaning, 
even where the name was unfamiliar. ‘ Blanda jactare basia” is 
not well represented by “meanly kiss hands ;” nor “quis color,” in 
“quis color aut quod sit causae genus,” by “what pleas to urge.” 
We may give, as a specimen of the translator’s style, their excellent 
rendering of the fine passage, viii., 154-158 (“ Arpinas alius’’) :— 





“There was another of Arpinum’s sons who, in the Volscian high- 
lands, would sue for a wage, aweary with another’s plough, and later 
on would get the knotty vine-stick broken on his head, if he were 
lazy, and did his entrenching with a sluggish axe. [“ Axe” is more 
euphonious than pick-axe, but misleading; the dolabra was wholly 
unlike an axe, which would be useless in entrenching. Why not 
“pick ?”] Yet this is he who braves the Cimbri, and the crisis of the 
State’s peril, and single-handed shields the city in its scare. So when 
the ravens, which never yet had lit on huger corpses, winged their 
way to the Cimbrian carnage, his high-born colleague is honoured 
with but the second bay. Plebeian were the Decians’ souls, ple- 
beian were their names; yet these satisfy the Gods below and Mother 
Earth as ransom for all our Legions, and all our allies,and all the 
pre of Latium; for more precious were the Decii than all they 
Saved. 


Authors and Authorship. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 





—“‘All lovers of books like to know something about the writers of 
books ;” and so Mr. W. Shepherd is going to give us a series of 
“booklets ’’ dealing with the subject of the “Literary Life.’’ The 
volume before us is the first of the series. If it is only as interesting 
to readers as it is to writers, it should be a success. A number of 
persons who have lived more or less successfully by their pens tell 
us of their experiences ; and as to live by the pen is the ambition, if not 
the expectation, of multitudes of young people in these days, these 
experiences will find a large and interested public. On the whole, 
the effect will, we think, be sobering, not to say discouraging. Young 
aspirants to the literary life are born to evil days. The ways are 
crowded, in comparison, not of the last century only, but of twenty- 
five years ago. One reason is that the number of those who use 
literary work as a side-employment is enormonsly increased. Take 
any number of a popular review, and you will see that the vast 
majority of the articles are the work not of professional littérateurs, 
but of men who live by other occupations. In the May number of the 
Nineteenth Century, to take the first illustration that suggests itself, 
thero is but one strictly literary contributor, Mr. Barnand. All the 
other names are those of men mainly engaged in other professions. 
One of the most interesting things in this book is the comparison of the 
receipts of English and American authors. The latter are by far the 
worse off, a result which we are glad to see that Mr. Shepherd 
attributes to its true cause,—the want of an international copyright. 
Washington Irving and Cooper may have made about totals of £50,000, 
—not much, when spread over a long life. Hawthorne received an 
average income of £400; but was paid, we are told, by the “ enor- 
mous perquisites of the Consulship at Liverpool.” Mrs. Stowe received 
£8,000 for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Times, however, are improving, 
‘““Mark Twain” receiving, it is said, £60,000 for ‘The Innocents 
Abroad.” If this figure is correct, it is by far the best price ever 
fetched by a book,—the intrinsic value being considered. Most 
readers, however, will be concerned to hear not about the great men, 
but about the average workers. A New York journalist tells us that 
with “ fifteen hours’ work” per day, (can this figure be possibly 
correct ?) he earns something between five and six hundred a year. 
We take it that in England a man may earn by hard work—“ fifteen 
hours” is quite impossible here, whatever it may be on the other side of 
the Atlantic—about £700 per annum, i.e., if his name has no special 
value. One conclusion we would draw from the whole—and Mr. 
Shepherd, we take it, would be inclined to agree, that a man should 
not make literature the sole means of livelihood. Those who can 
find a position such as was Charles Lamb’s are by far the happiest 
of writers. 

Bits from Blinkbonnie. By Johu Strathesk. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—‘‘ A Tale of Scottish Village Life, between 1841 and 
1851,” naturally has much to do with the Disruption. Mr. Barrie, 
minister of Blinkbonnie, the hero cf the tale, just as his servant, 
Bell Cameron, is the heroine, is represented as having been one of 
those that “came out ;” and the writer naturally regards the event 
from the Free-Church point of view. But there is no bitterness or 
animosity in his tone. The minister who succeeds Mr. Barrie in his 
charge is naturally represented as a poor creature, and doubtless man 
for man, as might be expected in any sach movement, whether justified 
or no, those that went were superior to those that stayed; but it 1s 
not suggested that he was other than sincere. The book is suffi- 
ciently readable, with a little tinge of humour. Perhaps the 
best story in it is that of the ‘“jucks.”’ A certain Dan has 
got, as he thinks, a setting of eggs of a peculiarly fine breed 
of game fowls. He has boasted about them considerably, and 
has invited his neighbours to be present at their first appear 
ance after hatching. The neighbours come, and among them 
a certain Wattie, who has a peculiar interest in the matter. 
“Noo for the show!’ said Dan, as he unlocked the hen-house (it was 
coal-house, goat-house, and served various other purposes), and flung 
the door wide open, saying, ‘Come awa’, grannie, wi’ your royal 
family. There’s a picture for ye!’ Grannie’s family had been 
restless, because hungry and particularly thirsty, and she and 
they obeyed Dan’s summons with great readiness, and even Wattie, 
who had till then smoked on in silence, quickly took the pipe 
out of his mouth, stooped a little, shaded his eyes with one hand, and 
seemed sadly puzzled. His first remark was, ‘Mon, Dan, they’ve 
awfu’ braid nebs’ (broad bills). ‘Braid nebs or na’ braid nebs,’ 
said Dan, ‘the game’s there, anyway.’ ‘Maybe,’ said Watty, 
‘but they have maist awfu’ braid nebs’—for by this time he and all 
the onlookers had ‘smelt a rat’—‘and in my opinion they’re jucks.’ 
‘Ye’re a juck,’ said Dan, looking at him fiercely. ‘Dinna look at 
me, Dan; look at them; look at their nebs; look at their web-feet,— 
is thae no jucks?’ A second glance revealed to Dan that this was 
too true.” Wattie had substituted ducks’ eggs for Dan’s boasted 
sitting. Dan nearly committed murder in his rage, but was cooled 
when he found that the proper brood had been hatched elsewhere. 

A Key to Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” By Alfred Gatty, D.D. 
(David Bogue.)—It is possible that the reader may have a prejudice 
against keys and commentaries, and the like ; they are, indeed, often 
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tiresome and unprofitable. Dr. Gatty’s sensible and modest intro- 
duction will show that such a prejudice is here, at feat, out of place. 
It is proof of a hearty, intelligent appreciation of the great poem, 
and leads us to expect what we certainly find, when we come to 
examine the “ Key,” a genuine help to the understanding of the work. 
Dr. Gatty sets forth clearly the connection between the divisions of 
the poems, turns aside to any special difficulties that occur in the 
text, not scrupling to own the fact if anything occurs that baffles 
him; in fact, affords throughout help that very few readers of Mr. 
Tennyson can afford to despise. It is interesting to know, on the 
“highest authority,” that the poet 
*“ Who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 

cannot be identified. Dr. Gatty appropriately quotes St. Augustine, 
“De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa calcamus,” re- 
marking at the same time that the “dead selves” are not vices, but 
general experiences. The “long, unlovely street” is probably Wim- 
pole Street. Of xi., with its noble landscape,— 


* Calm and still light on yon great plain, 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main,” 

it is remarked that the scenery does not accord with that of Clevedon, 
but that it might suit the Lincolnshire scenery of Soresby. So we 
are taken, with appropriate comment, and not unfrequently happy 
suggestion, through the volume. Those who read the book with the 
old edition will remember that a poem has been introduced before 
XXXix, 

The Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. The Antigone of Sophocles. 
By F. A. Paley, M.A. Cambridge Texts, with Notes. (Deighton, 
Bell, and Co., Cambridge; Whittaker, London.)—We are not induced, 
by these fresh specimens of Mr. Paley’s work, to modify the opinion 
we expressed some months ago. Mr. Paley’s editions are published 
‘*for school use,’”’ but we fail to discover any indications that they 
are written for it. In most cases, the aim of Mr. Paley’s readers will 
be not so much to study Sophocles as to learn Greek. For such readers, 
we do not find much instruction provided. While it is obviously unde- 
sirable that every play should be annotated for beginners, it is essential 
that such should be helped to study the language by frequent and care- 
ful reference, in all matters not elementary, to standard grammars, the 
more difficult points of syntax being in addition discussed as they 
arise. We have not discovered one such reference in these two plays, 
while, in the very few instances in which Mr. Paley himself essays to 
explain idiom, the explanation is as often as not inaccurate or unsatis- 
factory. In place of such supplement as we have suggested to Mr. 
Paley’s own notes, boys will find here quotations from the Scholiast 
(and even suggestions as to the text, as on W. T., 906), particulars of 
MS. readings obviously corrupt, or of emendations obviously worth- 
less, purely gratuitous suspicions of interpolation (of which more 
anon), and frequent extracts from Professor Campbell’s commen- 
tary. Indeed, the last named has been relied upon to such an extents 
that in two specially important passages (2. T., 623-5, 1,262) 
interpretations belonging respectively to Linwood and Schneidewin 
are taken from it as original suggestions. Mr. Paley hardly attempts 








anything which can be called translation, but there is a good dea} 
of slipshod paraphrase, such as,—“ However bad things may seem, 
and however bad to bear, they will all be well, if only they pursne 
aright course to the end, and do not take a wrong turn” (@. T., 89) 5 
“passing by (as a secondary matter) my feelings, and trying to get 
over them by giving a dull edge to the dispute” (ib., 688); “] 
am not wont to say, without good grounds, what I do not really 
mean” (ib., 1,520); “consistently with these political views” (Ant., 
192); “don’t use the word ‘she,’ in saying you can’t live without 
‘her’” (ib., 567). Such renderings do not give us much confid. 
ence in Mr. Paley’s taste, or incline us to accept the reasons which 
make him pronounce more than one fine passage (as, e.g., @. T.. 
1,451.2 and 1,511-14) to be interpolated. Many of Mr. Paley’s 
versions are, to say the least, very doubtful. We may instance 
God¢ere, inline 2, and éevdareic@a in line 205. Inthe Antigone, which 
it is fair to say is, on the whole better edited, we should object to 
yuvairas elvat (579) being forced to mean “to be women, indeed,” and 
avemeévas getting accordingly the sense of “loose in conduct.” Other 
criticisms might be made, did space permit. Suffice it now to com. 
plain of the want of an index to the notes. 


The Highland Sportsman. By Robert Hall. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—Mr. Hall supplies a quantity of miscellaneous information 
that should be useful to tourists and sportsmen, and, indeed, to others; 
gives a list of great Scotch landowners, headed by the Duke of 
Sutherland, with not much less than a million and a half of acres; 
and then gives a detailed account of the rivers and shootings of the 
chief deer, grouse, and salmon counties. In detail of information the 
volume cannot compare with Mr. Watson Lyall’s periodical, but it 
should be a useful book in its way, especially to the “upper ten” 
among sportsmen, who can learn from it the exact amount of accom- 
modation which every shooting lodge of any importance supplies, 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
Many readers will have been charmed with the sketches when they 
first appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, and will be glad to possess 
them in this permanent form. <A careful and loving observation of 
Nature, plant life and animal life alike, and a thorough knowledge of 
the scientific aspect of the phenomena which he describes and dis- 
cusses, characterise these very happy specimens of the essay. Mr. 
Allen has abundantly one of the gifts which mark the best men of 
science, that of imagination, and uses it very felicitously. Mr. 
Grant Allen is, as our readers probably know, an ardent evolutionist, 
and preaches his scientific doctrine with great energy. 


Partners. By E. Werner. Translated by H. G. Godwin. 
(Remington and Co.)—This is a spirited tale in Mr. Werner’s well- 
known style. It is apparently very well translated, though we ob- 
serve that in one or two cases a German idiom has been too literally 
translated, instead of rendered by the equivalent English idiom. 
Partners is a slight tale, but one with a good share of strength and 
animation in it. 
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JOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in)’ WATER-COLOURS. — The NINETY- 
SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 
6d; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. five years 





T HE CRISIS in EGYPT.—An | 
ADDRESS will be given by Mr, FRrEpERIC 
Harrison, at NEWTON HALL, Fleur-de-Lis Court, 
Fetter Lane, on MONDAY, the 17th inst., at 8 p.m. 

Admission free. 


DITOR WANTED for a First-Class | 


EIGHTH DIVISION 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
| sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of 
Actuaries’ ”’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 


PROVINCIAL PAPER, published twice aweek; | 1, For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


Politics, Conservative. Must have highest references | 


as to L-terary ability and experi nce.—Address, stating | 2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 


particulars and salary required, ‘‘P. Q.,” care of 
Messrs. STRAKER, Stationers, 124 Fenchurch Street. 


before the next Division. 


st 3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 


FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTOR | 

at HAVRE desires to take into his House a | 

YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN who wishes to 
STUDY FRENCH. Terms moderate, by the month. 
—Refer to Rey. the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, 2 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 





NDIA, HOME, CEYLON, CIVIL 

_ SERVICES, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c. 

WALTER WREN, M.A. (Christ’s), and the Rev. 
H. P. GURNEY, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, | 
Cambridge, prepares Candidates for ALL COMPE- | 
TITIVE EXAMINATIONS. j 

EIGHTEEN of the Candidates successful in the 
late Open Competition for the CIVIL SERVICE of 
INDIA were their pupils. 

The Prospectus shows a long list of other successes. 

Army Classes begin on August Ist, Civilians on 
August 23rd. 

6 Pow’s Square, Westbourne Park, W. 


The Right 


Baggallay. 
the assured. 


| surrender values. 


Prospectuses at WATERS’ LIBRARY, 97 West- | 
bourne Grove, W. | 





The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 
Hon. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


suspension amongst lives recently selected. 
The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums 
| otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 
Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


the Lord Justice | 
- t 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular : Guaranteed 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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No Cash whatever is paid for the assets or goodwill of the business to be acquired ; the whole purchase-money is paid in Deferred Shares, not transferable except 
among the Shareholders of the Vendor Company for a period of three years, and not ranking for dividend during that period until dividends at the rate of 10 per 


cent. per annum have been paid on the Ordinary Shares, 





*,* The profits of the Vendor Company (including reserve and insurance funds), as certified by Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Oo., average during the 2} years 
from the registration of that Company to the 3lst December, 1831, over 23 per cent. per annum on the total selling price of £250,000. 





THE NATIONAL AFRICAN COMPANY, LIMITED. 





CAPITAL, £1 000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 e»ch, with power to merease. 


Issue at par of £1,000,000, in 75,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, and 25,000 
fully paid-up Deferred Shares of £10 each. Up to June 30th, 1885, all profits will 
be applied, first in payment of Preferential Dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the amount from time to time called up on the Ordinary Shares, 
then in payment of like dividends on the Deferred Shares, and further balances 
divided among both classes of Shares without preference. After June 30th, 1885, 
the distinction between the Ordinary and Deferred Shares will cease. 


£83,330 in Ordinary Shares is reserved for private subscription, and the balance 
of £666,670 in Ordinary Shares is now offered for public subscription. 

Payment as follows:—On Application, 10s per Share; on Allotment, 10s per 
Share. Further calls shall not exceed £1 per Share, nor be made at intervals of 
less than three months. Application will be made to the Stock Exchange for a 
quotation so soon as practicable after allotment. 


* DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Anerpare, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Chairman. 

James A. Croft, Esq., Ashley, Patney. ‘ 

Clifford B. Edgar, Esq., Terrace Lodge, Richmond, Surrey. 

J. 8. Goldie-Taubman, Esq., the Nunucry, Isle of Man. 

James F. Hutton, Esq., Manchester. 

Sir James Marshall, London, late Chief Justice of the Gold Coast. 

Geo. Miller, Esq. (Alex. Miller, Brother, and Co.), African Merchant, Glasgow 
and London. 

Charles W. Mills, Esq. (Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co.), Lombard Street. 

James Pinnock, Esq., African Merchant, Liverpool. 

BankKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard Street. 
Broxers.— Messrs. Helbert, Wagg, and Campbell, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
So.icirors.—Messrs. Travers Smith and Braithwaite, 25 Throgmorton 
Street, E.C. 

AvpiTors.—Messrz. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 41 Coleman Street, E.C. 


Temporary Office.—34 to 40 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


* Directors interested in the vendor Company will give their services as Direc - 
tors for the first three years without fees, and will not be entitled to vote until 
after allotment of shares, nor thereafter on any question in which the vendor 
Company is concerned. The total remuneration of the other Directors is limited 
to £1,250 per annum in the aggregate, and cannot be increased without an extra- 
ordinary resolution of the Company. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the following purposes :—(1.) Of taking 
over the business of the United African Company, Limited, established by them 
and their predecessors during a@ long course of years in Central Africa, and in 
and about the River Niger and its important tributary, the Binué or Chadda, (2.) 
Of developing that business, and opening trade throughout the fertile, populous, 
and settled countries of the Central Soudan, a region extending about 2,000 miles 
from east to west, and 500 miles from south to north, which has hitherto been 
practically untouched by European trade, 


HISTORY OF TRADE, 

After various attempts, some private, some with the aid of Government sub- 
sidies, about 40 years ago, to open the Niger to trade, four British firms established 
themselves at the most important places on the banks of the river for a distance 
of more than 500 miles from its mouth. They gradually formed efficient staffs of 
employés, obtained the confidence of the native chiefs, and acquired the detailed 
experience necessary for profitably working a trade which differs essentially from 
that on the West Coast of Africa. 

In July, 1879, the firms so established, namely, Messrs. Alex. Miller, Brother, 
and Co., of Glasgow, the West African Company, Limited, of Manchester, Mr. 
James Pinnock, of Liverpool, and The Central African Tradiug Company, Limited, 
of London, amalgamated their interests in The United African Company, Limited, 
privately subscribing amongst themselves the whole of the capital, except that 
subscribed by Mr. James A. Croft, whose long Niger experience entitled him to 
share in the venture. The Company so formed have carried on the trade with a 
success of which the accompanying certificate of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and 


Co. is sufficient evidence. 
REASONS FOR SALE. 

The necessity for immediate extension of the trade established for so many 
years on the (comparatively) lower Niger, and Binué or Chadda, is set forth in 
the following extracts from a letter to the vendor Company from their well-known 
general agent, Mr. McIntosh, lately honoured by his Majesty King Humbert with 
with the Orcer of the Crown of Italy, for services rendered in Central Africa 
in connection with geographical exploration. 

** Liverpool, June 6th, 1882. 

“Onthe point of returning to the Niger, it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
T learn you agree with me as to the necessity of extending largely the operations of 
our Company. Public attention has been of late so much drawn towards Afric. that 
Tam certain that unless our Company proves equal to the occasion at once, others, 
.++...Will havethe honour and protit of opening trade in countries the resources and 
requirements of which are practically unlimited, and which areteeming with pro- 
duce for which they have now no market. The just and honourable mode in which 
our Company deals with the natives has become known in countries far distant 
from those to which our present operations extend, and I have had repeated invi- 
tations to establish trade from their kings and chiefs ; notably, from Sokotoo and 
Timbuctoo on the Upper Niger, from Adamawa on the Binné, and from the 
neighbonrhood of Lake Uhad......Such appeals I cannot satisfy unless supplied 
with additional -te:mers, lighters, and launches. Our staff, excellent as it now 
is for our present work, must necessarily be angmented largely if we are to carry 
out the proposed development, while our supply of goods for barter must be in- 
creased proportionately......From my long experience, and my repeated journeys 
into the interior from various points, I am confident of our receiving the same 
hospitable reception to our trade that we have hitherto had, and of obtaining such 
concessions, grants of land, &c., as may be desirable. Our trade, unlike that on 
the Coast, is happily free from the dangerous habit of giving trust to the natives, 
except to the puwerfnl chiefs of Nupi, who are at times our debtors and at times 
our creditors to unimportant amounts. I cannot doubt that the public will be 
eager to s':are in a business which (if we are to judge from the past) will not only 
yield large dividends, but also afford an immense outlet for British goods and 
—— we introduce throughout Central Africa the benefits of British civili- 
sation.” 

It is manifestly to the advantage, both of the public subscribers and of the 
vendor Company, that the captal sufficient to completely till up all openings to 
trade should be in one business, instead of being divided among a number of small 
companies, whuse aggregate working expenses and risks would be enormously 
increased, and no ove of whom could command the influence which would ke 
Possesse? by one powerful company under a sole direction. 

The v ndor Company state that all the capital immediately necessary for 
development could Le privately obtained, provided its share3 could be quoted on 








the Stock Exchange; but such a quotation cannot be applied for unless two- 
thirds of the whole nominal capital proposed to be issued has been applied for 
and unconditionally allotted to the public. The object of the proprietors of the 
vendor Company being to develope the business, while retaining their interest in 
it, they have agreed to the following terms of sale. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

The yendor Company require no cash payment, but sell their business, 
together with the good-wi!l, for £250,000, in fully paid-up Deferred Shares, not 
transferable for a period of three years, except as between Shareholders of that 
Company. 

A representative will be selected by such of the Directors as are not interested 
in the vendor Company, and will be despatched to Africa to take stock of the 
assets of the Company there. If the value of the assets to be taken over should 
not prove to be equal to £135,000, the latter will make good the deficiency by a 
cash payment. If, onthe other hand, the value of these assets should exceed 
£135,000, the surplus goods will belong to the latter. The good-will, which re- 
presents the results gradually attained by the vendor Company (and by their pre- 
decessor3 during nearly twenty years’ trading) is fixed at £115,000, a sum less 
than the last two years’ average nett profits (includiug the reserve and insurance 
funds), as certifled by Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co. This sum also in. 
cludes any surplus value in the factories, goods, and other assets whico are 
turned over at their bare cost price, or less,as well as the benefit of the expe- 
rience and services of the employés of the vendor Company. 

The assets are to be transferred at the under-mentioned values, viz. :—1. The 
steamers, hulks, steam launches, boats, surf-boats, canoes, lighters, &c., &c., of 
the vendor Company, to be valued at the actual cost prica to the vendor Com. 
pany in Africa (without any addition for expenditure in repairs and maintenance), 
less 10 per cent. per annum for depreciation; but their total value may (subject 
to an appeal to arbitration) be reduced by the above-mentioned representative, 
should he consider this total value too high. 2. Nineteen stations—some consist- 
ing of two or more trading factories in the same district—were purchased by the 
vendor Company in 1879 for £20,300, Since then large sums have been expended 
in maintenance and improvement, and the number of stations has been increased 
to twenty-nine. Mr. McIntosh estimates the present value of these stations as, at 
least, 25 per cent. higher than in 1879; but in view of the difficulty of arriving at 
an indisputable estimate of this increase of value, the vendor Company have con- 
sented to accept the original sum paid in 1879, viz., £20,300. 3. The engineer's 
workshop, provided with machinery and appliances, which the vendor Company 
have lately established at Akassa, at the mouth of the Niger, so as to obviate as 
far as possible the necessity for steamers to re urn to England for repairs. This 
workshop is to be valued at actual cost price of machinery, materials, and labour, 
less 10 per cent. per annum for depreciation. 4. Goods for use and barter to be 
valued at actual cost price, with the addition of the necessary charges to Cover 
as closely as possible the actual cost of placing them at the various factories on 
the Niger. ‘The goods for barter are new and well chosen, and have been bought 
by the vendor Company for their own business with the greatest care, aud at the 
closest prices. The manazers of the vendor Company, therefore, confidently 
state that these values represent the minimum cost at which they could be laid 
down by traders of long Niger experience at the various factories on the river. 

The operations of the National African Company will commence in the river 
from the date of the stock-taking at each factory. 

The Company undertakes no obligation in respect of any of the liabilities of the 
vendor Company, but an option is reserved to take over any of the contracts of 
the vendor Company which the independent Directors may deem advantageous to 


the Company, 
PROSPECTS OF THE COMPANY. 

The Quorra or N ger (some 3,000 miles in length), and the Binué or Chadda 
run through the heart of Central Africa, and are ths sole practical means of 
commuuication between Europe and the Central Soudan, 

The accompanying extracts from Keith Johnston’s Compendium of Africa 
(Edit. 1877), may serve to dispel a popular confusion between the settled 
Mahommedan nations of the Soudan proper and the savage tribes which inhabit 
some other parts of Africa, whilst a satisfactory feature of trade with such 
nations is that alcoholic drinks are prohibited by the laws of Islam. 

Attached to these extracts is a letter from Mr. James A. Croft, describing the 
beneficial effects already produced on slavery in the Niger district by the progress 
of European trade. 

The vendor Company state they have found that, in ascending the river, gross 
barter profits rise in a proportion exceeding the iucrease of working expenses ; 
that, as operations have been extended, the proportion of expenses has diminished, 
and that thus large profits may be earned in cases where a small company could 
only trade at a loss. They recommend obtaining extensive concessions from 
native potentates, and pursuing the hitherto successful policy of the vendor 
Company and their predecessors, of securing every position where trade can be 
profitably carried on. 

The prospects of the new Company, based on the experience of the past, are 
thus of a promising character, and the vendor Company show their contidence in 
the success of the new Company by accepting the whole purchase-money in 


deferred shares, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The accompanying map, published by Stanford, shows the position of the 
principal stations, &c., of the vendor Company. With regard to these stations, it 
will be readily understood that the vendor Company’s title, originally commenc- 
ing by payments to natives, rests simply on possession, which has been acquired 
during a course of years, but which title the vendor Company state bas never 
been disputed. 

The managers, who have for many years carried on the business of the vendor 
company and their predecessors, have offered to continue their services for a 
period of four years, at the salaries hitherto paid by the swaller Company. 

All the directors (including the managers) of the vendor Company bind them- 
selves, under a heavy penalty, not to trade, directly or indirectly, in the River 
Niger or its affluents, except as members of this Company, for a period of 20 years 
from June 30th, 1882, 

The vendor Company, who are the sole promoters of the present Company, will 
be wound up after completion of the sale to the present Company. No promo- 
tion-money has been or will be paid, and the only expenses to be borne by the 
present Company will be those incident to the formation of the present Com- 
pany, and the issue of shares, brokerage, &c., but which the vendor Company 
guarantee shall not exceed £3,000 in the whole. 

CONTRACTS. 

The only Contract entered by the Company is dated the 11th day of July, 1882, 
and is made between the United African Company (Limited) of the first part, 
James Alexander Croft, William Dixon, Clifford Blackburn Edgar, John Edgar, 
Alexander Miller, George Miller, James Pinnock, John Senhouse Goldie Taub. 
mau, Alexander Hovenden Goldie Taubman, and George Dashwood Goldie Taub- 
man of the seco.d part, and the National African Company (Limited) of the 
third part. 

In allotting shares, the Directors will be guided by the principle of rateable 
distribution, but giving some preference to order of application, Should no allot. 
ment be made, the amount paid on application will be returned in full. 

The above-named Contract, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
can be inspected at the Offices of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be obtained at the Ofices 
of the Company, or from the Bankers, Solicitors, or Brokers. 

London, July 12th, 1882. 
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“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
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DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 
ANNUAL SALE, 
| 10,000,000. 


MR. STREETER, 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
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COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 
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KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Precious Stones direct from the Mines, 


Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
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WENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Senate propose to appoint a SECOND ASSIST- 
ANT-LECTUREK in CLASSICS, who would be re- 
quired to enter on his duties on the 29th September 
next. The fixel stipend is £150 per annum. 

Particulars as to duties and further emoluments 
may be obtained on app'icationto Dr. GREENWOOD, 
the Principal. Candidates are requested to send in 
applications and testimonials to the Registrar, not 
later than the 16th September. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


— NE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
>) STAMFORD, 
Chairman of the Governors—The Marquis OF EXETER. 

T: is School provides a sound and liberal Education. 
The health and comfort of the Boarders are specially 
previded for. Each pupil has a separate cubicle. 
Terms moderate; good exhibitions.—Apply to the 
HEAD MISTREsS. School REOPENS September 
19th, 1882. 

H* LLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, = ar London, 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (€.C.C., 
Oxford Double Honours), and MALCOLM HEARD, 
B.A. (C.C.C., Oxford Double Honours, late Assi+tant- 
Master at a Public School), PREPARE BOYS for the 
Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For prospectus and 
references, apply to H. ST, CLAIR FLILDEN, 
Esq., Halliford, Mid lesex. — 





ALVERN COLLEGE. 
iM NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 
22na. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a 

For particulars, apply to HENRY “ALDRICH, 
Esq. vy Seer etary. 

VALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Mieses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, 
Thorough Education. 
Resident fore'gn Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references giver. 


Baths, Douche, Shower, &.—Address the MANAGER. 


Excellent visiting Masters. | 


HE REV. R. H. HART, M.A., late 

Scholar of Emmannel College, Cambridge, has 

a VACANCY for a PRIVATE PUPIL. Re’erences 

tothe Parents of former and present Pupils.— Address, 
Dunston Vi ange, near Sleaford, 


Ww ESTON -SUPER-MARE—A 
WIDOW LADY, with chi'dren, having good 
honse and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO other CHILDREN requiring Sea Air. Edu- 
cation if required. References exchanged.—Mrs. 
PERRY, 4 Linton Vv illas, 
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RI NITY COLLEGE, Glenalmond, 
Perthshire.—Warden, The Rey. WILF RID 
RICHMOND, M.A., Keble College, Oxford. —Classical 
and Modern Side, and Special Preparation for Army 
and Indian Civil Service Examinations. Michae)mas 
Term begins Friday, — 29th.—Application 
to be made to the WARDEN 


LFRACOMBE. —The ILFRACOMBE 
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minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths, Visitors can be 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTARLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1845. 

THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
“— AGRICULTURE. 
NTENDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
ia = AGENTS, SURVEYORS, COLONISTS, &c. 
liege Farm, for the practical instruction of 
winter surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 


Ss, 
— PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Batharst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-RBeach, Bart. 


.. R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estconurt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Li rd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, for 
YOUNG BOYS and GIRLS. 
PrincipaAL—Mrs. CASE. 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83:—The Misses Case 
and Miss E. F. Squire; J. G. Pease, B.A. Lond. 
(Classics and English); John Bridge, M.A. Lond. 
(Mathematics); Mr. Archibald Ballantyne (History 
and Literature) ; (French); Mr. John Guppy 
(Chemistry); Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C 
Squire, R.A.M. (Music); Mr. Winterbottom (Gym- 

nastics); Miss Mary Birch (Dancing). 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20ru. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 

QO’ ERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


[AN ITOBA and the CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 

The LAND and EMIGRATION OFFICES of the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. have been 
REMOVED to 101 CANNON STREET, LONDON 
directly opposite the Cannon Street Station), where 
Maps, Pamphlets, and the fullest and latest informa- 
tion concerning the Farming and Grazing Lands 
which the Company have for Sale in Manitoba and 
the Canadian North-West can be obtained on applica- 
tion, either personally or by post, to 

ALEXANDER BEGG, Land Agent, C.P.R. 

101 Cannon Street. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... a £2,500,000 


























Capital Paid up... aus as eas se 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed as _ «. _ 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 

ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

AILWAY PASSENGEBS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MoperaTE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


cal Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ISSUE of 6,000 £5 SHARES at 5s PREMIUM 
15s payable on Application, and £1 103 on Allot- 
ment.—The LIST of APPLICATIONS will be 
CLOSED on JULY 20th for London, and the 
following day for the Country. Allotment will be 
made in order of priority of application. 


r | YHE NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND 
COMPANY (Limited). 

40 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
CAPITAL £100,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £5 EACH. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of DALHOUSIE. 
The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
THEODORE FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Directors. 
JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, Esq., M.P., Chair- 
man. 
Cooke Baines, Esq. (Director, Liberator Building 
Society). 
Edward Bond, Esq. M.A., Memb, Lond. Sch. Bd. 
Pitt Cobbett, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 
John Robert Hollond, Esq., M.P. 
John Mann, Esq. (Director, Temperance Building 
Society). 
Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M.P. 
William Woodall, Esq., M.P. 
- STANDING COUNSEL. 
William F. Robinson, Esq., Q.C., 2 7; , 
C. B. B. McLaren, Esq., M.P., 5 Lincoln’s Inn, 
BaNKERS—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 
Pall Mall East, S.W.; The National Provincial 
Bank of England, Limited, 112 Bishopsgate Street, 
E.C., and 212 Piccadilly, W., and all its Branches. 
AvpiTors—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 
Coleman Street, E.C. 
BrokerS—Messrs. Harker and Hancock, 8 Warnford 
Court, £.C. 
Soriciror—F. A. A. Rowland, Esq., 14 Clement’s 
Inn, W.C. 
SECRETARY AND StrvErOR—George Pooley. 


REPORT for the HALF-YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30TH, 1882. 

The Directors have pleasure in announcing that the 
Company’s Accounts to date show a sufficient profit, 
realised from the Bowes Park, Surbiton, Acton, and 
other Estates, to justify them in declaring an Interim 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year ending June 30th, 1882. 

The bridge over the Itchen, forming an approach to 
the Bitterne Park Estate, Southampton, has been 
commenced, and will be completed in about six months. 
An early sale of a portion of this splendid estate will 
take place. 

A further issue of 6,000 Shares is now made; and 
having regard to the value of the Company's proper- 
ties in hand, and the prospect of increased dividends, 
a premium of 5s per Share is placed upon this issue 

Forms of application for Shares and for making De- 
posits, which are received in sums of not less than 
£50 cach, at 5 per cent. interest, can be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual praec- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
censtody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 














vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


NOW 


OPEN, FROM 9 TILL 7. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON 


TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or New 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


4 


segent, or at the Office, 1 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


BANK 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund sa oie £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, F.C. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
* Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 

\ TJILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER 
and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 OXFORD STREET, 
W., 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET, &, 

Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post pa‘d. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, 3edsteads, Bedding, &c., with Lists of 

rices. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
Bedsteads of best make only. 
Iron Bedsteads, for Servants «from 1/6 to 236 
French Bedsteads.. . . 146 ,, 5150 
Iron & Brass Half-Tes 340 , 3300 
BEDDING of Guarantee] Quality, made on the 
Premises. 
AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and 
SOUND FURNITURE, of the above make, on view, 
at Prices usually charged for ordinary Dea! 
FURNITURE for BED, DINING, ani DRAWING 

ROOMS. 

And every Article for complete House Furnishing. 
W. S. BURTON’S ELECrRO-SILVER PLATE, 

Highest quality, will wear for 20 years 
Table Spoons and Forks ........ I 
Dessert do. do. ......... esse OOS 2 
BROOM: 5.0 <csecnesisasesccassacce ROM ie 

CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted. Finest Steel Blades. 













Tea 


3}-in. handles Tables ...... 13s per doz.; Desserts, 103, 
3$-in. handles ‘an to balance, 203 ; ae 15 

tin. handles pe ma 265s ; “ 20s 
t-in. handles, fine ivory a 3ts; 2ts 


CHINA TILED AND DOG GRATES, TILE 
PANELS AND HEARTHS. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. 
Estimates Free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing [ron- 
mongery, &c,in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 larze 
Show Rooms 

COLZA OIL, 23 9d per gallon; KEROSINGE, pure 
water-white, ls. 

\ Al Al » 9 ’ 
FISHER’S 

a a > ae 
GLADSTONE BAG. 

THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST-FRZZ. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


>9 ada .] . 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Med 

These Pills require no restraint of d r 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1378 First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1830 ; Melbourne, 


1881. —_ 
FRY’S Pers CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicions and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
| —s PUBE COCOA ONLY 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
F.LC., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








RUPTURES. z 

iy ae MOC-MAIN' LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 50) 

medical men to be the most effective inventioa for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spriuz, 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft baniage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power i: supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD init 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 















CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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ELIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 53, post free. 

The HUMAN INHERITANCE; The 
NEW HOPE; MOTHERHOOD. By W1t11AmM 
SHARP. 

“ The reader will be arrested and refreshed by their 
noticeable originality, and by a spirit of pure virile 
strength, which characterises every poem in the col- 
lection. We shall look forward with great interest to 
another volume from the pen of Mr. Sharp. In the 
meanwhile, we feel assured that anew name, destined 
to become conspicuous, has been added to the ranks 
of our nineteenth-century poets.’’—Morning Post. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


POEMS and LYRICS. By Louisa S. 
Bevineton, Author of ‘* Key-Notes.” 

“‘ There is a certain force in it that makes us all 
desire to read more...... Miss Bevington has, on the 
whole, produced a volume of promising verse.””— 
Public Opinion. 

In feap. 8vo, on hand-made paper, rough edges, price 

4s 6d, post-free. - 

A POET’S HARVEST HOME; being 
One Hundred Short Poems. By WILLIAM BELL 
Scort. 

“fA speciality of the volume is its entire reliance 
for poetic effects upon the simple language of Nature.” 
—Atheneum. 

** A revelation of a tender, thoughtful, loving, and 
lovable personality, solidly centred in large-hearted 
humane seutiment, by no means indifferent to the 
humorons side of life, yet profoundly impressed by its 
mysteries.”,—Academy. 

In 8vo, cloth, with Six Illustrations, Maps, &c., price 


33 6d, post free. 

An IMPROMPTU ASCENT of MONT 

BLANC. By W. H. Le Mesorier. 
In square 16mo, tinted wrapper, price 6d, post-free. 
to ESTIMATE the TRUE 

WORTH of a PICTURE. A New Method of 
Systematic Criticism. By an OLp Critic. 

Second Edition, D EVIDE: vrice 3s 61, post free. 

The ENTIRE EVIDENCE of EVAN- 
GELISTS and APOSTLES on FUTURE PUN. 
ISHMENT and IMMORTAL LIFE. With 
Critical Notices of Purgatory, those who sleep in 
Jesus, Gospel for the Dead, and Universal Resto- 
ration. By W.Grirritu. Greatly Enlarged and 
based on the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2ls, 

post free. i 
The WAY THITHER: a Story with 


several Morals. 


LONDON : 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp., 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY of 
the HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. 
With an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
By Samuri SuHarrPe, Author of the ‘‘ History of 
Evypt.” 
Witimms and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


~ Miss F. POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PEAK in DARIEN, and other 
Inquiries touching Concerns of the Soul and 
the Body. By Frances POwER CosBe. 
Witiiams and Nore@arr, 14 Henri-tta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Crown 8vo, 16 pp., 6d. 
4 GYPTIAN CRISIS; a Letter to 


Mr. Gladstone. By FrEDERIC HARRISON. 
REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 








Seventh Thousand. Second Edition, 


OMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum. 
Edited by Henry Irvine. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 





i ies LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PresIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN, 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
| ae E’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years, » 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
7 all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Now ready, price 6s, 


. ime BRITISH QUARTERLY 

REVIEW. No. CLI., for JULY. 
ConTENTS, 

RECENT JAPANESE PROGRESS. 

THE PuriTaN ELEMENT IN LONGFELLOW. 

THE HITTITES AND THE BIBLE, 

Bacu AND HANDEL. 

THE POETRY OF ROSSETTI. 

Tue SiTvuaTION IN IRELAND. 

THE MINISTRY AND PARLIAMENT, 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: HopprEr and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


QOS Oty oe PO 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


HE EXPOSITOR. A New Volume 
commences with the JULY NUMBER. Price 
ls, now ready, containing :— 


THE ORAL AND THE WRITTEN GOSPELS. By Almoni 
Peloni. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF EVOLUTION AND ITS 
BEARINGS ON CHRISTIAN FaitH. Ry Rev. Henry 
Wace, D.D. 

Sources or Sr. Pavi’s Teacutne.—I. The Words of 
the Lord Jesus. By Rev. Edgar C. 8. Gibson, M.A. 

INTER-RELATIONS OF THE SEVEN EPISTLES OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 

Was BarnaBaS IGNORANT OF JEWISH RITUAL? By 
James C. Marshall. 

Brier Notices oF Books. By the Editor. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Vol, III, NEW SERIES (January to June, 1882). 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


London: HoppErR and StTouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
and PILLS.—For the cure of burns, 
scalds, wounds, and ulcers, this justly celebrated 
Ointment stands unrivalled. Its balsamic properties, 
immediately on application, lull the anguish, protect 
the exposed nerves from the air, give to the vessels the 
vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confer on the 
blood a pur.ty which permits it to lay down healthy 
flesh in place of that destroyed. Holloway’s Pills, 
simultaneously taken, greatly assist the Ointment’s 
purifying and soothing power. Together, these 
medicines act like a charm; no invalid, after a fair 
trial, has found them fail to relieve his pain, or com- 
pletely cure his disease. The combined action of the 
Ointment and Pills, in all disorders, is all-powerful, 
and too irresistible to be withstood. 





a e.. 
HE QUARTERLY RE 
No. 307, is published THIS DAY VIEW, 
ConTENTS, 

THE FALt OF THE MON «RcHY OF CHARLEs I 
gs age OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

R. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON W TORTI 

ler Worpswortn AND 
Fanny Krmsir’s Recorps or Her Lira 
CHINESE AND BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 
NATURAL SCENERY, 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
MeEvIEVAL Hymns, 
OxFoRD REMINISCENCES. 
THE PARALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Seo ee 


— 


be EDINBURGH RE VIEW, for 
JULY, is PUBLISHED this day (SATURDAY) 
CONTENTS. ‘ 
. Don SEBASTIAN AND HIS PERSONATORS, 
. SIEMENS’ THEORY OF SOLAR Heart. 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 
LITTRE, DumMAS, PASTEUR, AND TAINE, 
THE Rep Book OF MENTEITH. 
Nortu Borneo. 
fs F ponetecg 4 Society In AMERICAN Fiction, 
ECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENT EN 
THREE IN Norway. eerie, 
. A RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION. 
London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A, ana 
C. BLack. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and (0, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, W.C. . 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


SO WNS orp go toe 


_ 








GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S _ 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST. 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 





CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 





de OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) .., eos vse «« 10 Guineas. 


FIVE ,, a 
” ” (Studio) see . 
” ”» 
”» ” ” . 
” » as in Oak Case ... 


ss Sa » in Black and Gold Cas ave ose Fi we =26 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from... rr ive aol nraiay = 


(never requires tuning) ... eee seo we =13 rs 


= ee 2 


(Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case ive oe 20 Re 
in American Walnut Case .., eee vee ve =22 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


WHISKY. 





DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Nuwmerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








= 








= 
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The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all Important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
Recent Foreign Publications and the Newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


Comprising an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the Best and Newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 


*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of Sub- 
geriptions ; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








TOWN. 

HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
CLASS. Ze. 4. és. a. 
A-—TWO VOLUMES.... 012 0 1120 
B—THREE VOLUMES .. 018 0 1ll 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, deliver 140 220 
D—SIX VOLUMES do. 116 0 $30 
E-—EIGHT VOLUMES do. 28 0 440 





And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 


Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 





CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


ONE YEAR. 
CLASS. £38, a. 
ee VOID occisescecccinesonsiccecsencessaeeemeemmee & 2 °6 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES............ 6 60 


And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 









COUNTRY. 
HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
CLASS, £ 8. d. £8. a. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES. .....ccssee. cee — Lh 40 uc 2 2 O 
I—NINE VOLUMES......... eee BIG O nun - 3 3 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES . 28 0 ww. 4 4 0 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES .... 300... 5 5 O 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES .,.........ccccsseecesseeses Se @ sees 6 6 0 


Subscription N, to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 


Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above, 


Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 


make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 


The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 


upon application. 


SURPLUS 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation 
Books post free on application. 


BOOKS. 
for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. The July List of Surplus 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, Concerts, &c. Seats 
secured by letter or telegram. Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


HEALTH RESORTS, and THEIR USES: | 


being Vacation Studies in Various Health Resorts. By J. Burney Yro, M.D. | 
Crown 8vo, 83. [This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
FAUCIT of BALLIOL. By Herman 


MeERIVALE, New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. [This day. 


ANGELINE, and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 


{This day. 
“GIN A BODY MEET A BODY.” By 
Constance McEwen. 2 vols, 


‘Some of her aphorisms are worthy of a place in a book of metaphysical 
dissertations.””—Court Journal, 


UNFAIRLY WON. By Navynie 


O’Donoauvuer, Authoress of ‘‘ Ladies on Horseback,” &. 3 vols. 


“Mrs. O’Donoghue’s story deals honestly and vigorously with the racing world 
of fifty years ago, and will find favour with every one whose taste or curiosity 
may lead him to accompany her on that half-forgotten track...... The tale is easy 
= spirited, and it is interwoven with more than one moving romance.”’— 

heneum, 


PowER 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,354 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing tothegrowth of the work, | 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

beg eg for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi) ; or by General 








FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST. 


Ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 
SWEETHEARTS BY THE SEA, 


THE SUMMER NUMBER FOR 1882 OF 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents:—A GuiEeam or SunSHINE. By Mabel Collins.—Frat REBELLION. 
By Byron Webber.—Hipa’s Victory. By Annabel Gray.—THE WRECK OF THE 
*‘ Dinete.’ By James O’Donoghue.—On THE Coast OF CLARE. By Richard 
Dowling.—A DovusLe Knock anpD a Biow. By W. W. Feon.—Mr. WALKeERr’s 
Luagace. By Edmund Downey.—ArricaNn AND IrIsH Tigers. By J. Sale 
Lloyd.—How HE Discoverep It. By Mrs, Alfred Philips —A Parr or —. 
By Albany de Fonblanque, &c. 

Six Whole-Page Engravings. 
NEW WORK of TRAVEL in EGYPT. 
PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four Months’ 


Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, People, and 
Sport of Egypt. By Juttan B. ARNOLD. Prefatory Notice by EpwIN 
ARNOLD. 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 12s, 

“ This bright and gallant volume of travel.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A MOTHER’S IDOL. By Lydia Hope. 3vols. [ris day. 


WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 
COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of ‘‘Tco Red a 


Dawn,” **‘ An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 3 vols, 

**Gossip of the green room, of the studio, of the clubs, of the ball-room, de- 
scriptions of ‘ Society’ women and their struggles first to get into society and 
then to keep in it, and sometimes to fall out of it, form the subjects of most of 
the stories which are, for the rest, brightly written.’’—Daily News. 


FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis Addison. 3 vols. 
“This rapidly pulsating and impassioned story.””—Duily Telegraph. 
“Tt would be unfair to reveal too much of the plot, which is one of the best 
constructed and worked out with which we have met for some time,’’—Post, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAST PUNIC WAR. 


TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With a 


Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. By A.M. Broapiey. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 


ADMIRAL LORD KEITH. 


This day is published. 


MEMOIR of the HON. GEORGE KEITH 


ELPHINSTONE, K.B., VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘‘ The City of Sunshine,” &c. S8vo, with Portrait, other Engravings, and Maps, price 21s, 
This day is published. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarrrs D, WarpiAw Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
21s. These Volumes contain Reminiscences and Anecdotes of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, 
the Emperor Napoleon III., the King of Denmark, the King of Italy, the late Victor Emmanuel, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Hardinge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, 
Lord Airey, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Lawrence, &c., with Experiences of 
Travel on the Continent, in Corsica, and in the East and West Indies. 





This day is published. 


The JEWS of BARNOW: Stories by Karl 


Emil Franzos, Translated by M. W. MacDowa.t. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


This day is published. 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and Studies 


in Iceland. By E. J. OswaLp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6c. 


HARRY ERSKINE. 


This day is published. 
The HON®*® HENRY ERSKINE, 


LORD-ADVOCATE for SCOTLAND. With Notices of Certain of his Kinsfolk and of his Time. 
Compiled from Family Papers, and Other Sources of Information. By Lieutenant-Colonel ALEx. 
Ferausson, late of the Staff of her Majesty’s Indian Army. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
large 8vo, 31s 6d. 

This day is published. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of “ Little Comedies,” “* An Accomplished Gentleman,” ‘‘ John-a-Dreams.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
**A novel of genuine humonr, power, and interest.” —Duily Telegraph. 
** Dick and his friends are such delightful people, they are so full of good-temper and good-breeding, that to 
read of them is like spending a holiday in a charming bouse. Apart from the singular skill shown by Mr. 
Sturgis in the matter of portraiture, the style of the book is remarkable.’’—Vanity Fair, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
“ We cannot refrain from recommending a new book, ‘Vice Versa,’ published by 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., to every one who wishes to enjoy a series of explosive laughs.” 
—Daily News, July 1st. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“ ALCESTIS.” 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NORTHAM CLOIS TERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ALCESTIS,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 











Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
: : OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—'‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe,’”——John Bull.—‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence,””——Couwrt 
Journal,—* An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—‘‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 





ns 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son's 
NEW WORKS. 





Mrs. KEMBLE’S REMINISCENCEs, 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 32s. 


A SECOND EDITION oF 
FANNY KEMBLES 
RECORDS OF 
LATER LIFE. 


“No reader with a taste for memoirs will 
lay down this book without a lively sense of 
enjoyment.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROYAL ANGUS. By Lord 


JAMES Dovetas. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 
By Mrs. ANNrE Epwarpbes, Author of 
* Archie Lovell,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 





IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 
BertHa ‘Fuomas, Author of “ The 
Violin-Player,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A novel which cannot fail to take firm 
hold of the first order of novel-readers, and 
to win from them such ready tribute of ap- 
proval as, being greater than criticism, in- 
cludes it. The design is quite worthy of 
George Eliot, whose faculty of laying down a 
scheme and adhering to it is shared in a 
remarkable degree by this author.’’—Daily 
News. 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By 
Frank Barrett, Author of “ Lieutenant 
Barnabas,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen.) 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“‘ Verse of no common quility.”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“It tantalises us,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MrrcHe.t and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 

~ HH O RT H A N D. 
K _ 

COMPLETE POSTAL TUITION in the DOT and 
DASH SHORTHAND, including Instruction Books, 
and Correction of Exercises, for 5s. A good style 
guaranteed in one month. The following reference 
to this System is from the Bazaar, Exchange and 
Mart, of June 5th :—‘‘ Any person who is moderately 
quick, devoting to it, say, a couple of hours per day, 
would be able in a week to both read and write the 
system, and I have no hesitation im saying that he 
would be able to report a speech or sermon in a 
month.” 

Persons wishing to teach themselves can have the 
books, Instructor and Reader, at 6d each. Send to 








UREMBURG EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—See View in BUILDER (4d; by 
post, 43d). Alsoof R. C. Church, Maidstone ; Orphan 
Homes, Swanley, Kent; Statue of Poesy: Gauthiére 
the Chaser ; Seventeenth-Century Ironwork—Prus:ian 
Academy on Fires— Drawings of Viollet-le-Duc — 
Church Decoration—Chapter on Chimneys—Indus- 
trial Arts, Germany, &c.—46 Catherine Steet, and 
all Newsmen, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S 
LIST. 


Second Edition, with numerous Ilnstrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
{vpn ) ‘ry = a , sia 
The EGYPT of the PAST. By Sir Erasmus 
Witson, F.R.S. 

“¢The Egypt of the Past’ is né ither dull nor mislea ling, prejadiced nor para- 
doxical, and although it is cs entially a narrative for the general reader, it is also 
one which may be read with pleasure by the scientific studeut.’’-— Academy, 

“A fair straightforward narrative of the history of Egypt according to the 
latest discoveries, with no futile gu sses where evidence fails, no theories made 
to fit in w.th pre-onceived opinions,” —Saturday Review, 


Demy Svo, cloth, 153. 
A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By Wituram Cory. Part Il. MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXY. 
New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 
GOVERNMENT, as set forth by the Authorities of Anc’ent and Modern 


Times. By HERBERT SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, C.B., late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, ana of tie Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 





The PARCHMENT LIBRARY (NEW VOLUME). 
Limp parchnent antique, 6s ; vellum, 7s 61, 
ny) Le 7 'g 
SHAKSV?ERE’S WORKS. Volume I. 
*,* To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. 
« There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere can be read in 


such luxury of type and quict distinction of form as this, and we warmly recom- 
mend it.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. German 


Test, with English Trans!a‘ion on opposite page. By LEepHAM WHITE, 


Crown Svyo, cloth, 63. 

The PARTHENON FRIEZE, and other 
ESSAYS. By Tuomas Davipson, Author of ‘ Rosmini’s Philosophical 
System.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SCIENCE WITHOUT GOD. Conferences 


by the Rey, Father Dipon. Translated from the Frenca hy Rosa CoRDER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED. Being 
Illustrations from the Old and New Testaments of the Colle ts for the 
Sundays after Trinity. By the Author of ‘A Commentary on the Epistles 
and Gospels.’’ Edited by the Rev, JoserH Jackson, 


Second Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 64. 
~! T ‘ yy TT RVG 1 TW’ CI 4 
PSALMS, LITANITES, COUNSELS, and 
COLLECTS for DEVOUT PERSONS. By the late RewLanp WILLIAMS. 
Edited by his Wipow. 

“This volume attests the devout spirit of the anthor, as well as his substantial 
orthodoxy. It isa pleasing memorial of one who combi ed strovg attichment 
to the Anglican Chureh and her formularies with a mauly love of trath, aprigit- 
hess with fervour of spirit, sensitiveuess with depth of feelins.’—Atheneu: 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 61, 


STRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE- 
BOOKS of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Elted by his Wrpow. 


“*Stray Thoughts’ wil finda ready welcome among a Tarte clis: of readers. 

...Most of the burning questions of theology are tonshed upon in it, and 
handled in the free and reverent spi that chara steri-el toe wellenich extinct 
school of Broad Charch English divines.”’—Ac elemy. 








London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the Best Books of the Season, and of the past Forty 
Years, are in Circulation at MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
City Office—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





Now ready, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 


ASIA: 
ETHNOLOGICAL 
3y A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 


Edited by Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.I., C.LE. 


With 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 


WITH APPENDIX, 


Being a New Volume of 
“STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL.” 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“ Among the comparatively novel points elucidated by this work, 
the following may be mentioned :—The circumstances of Central 
Arabia, the decay of the Wahhabi and the rise of the Shammar State ; 
the results of the late Russian campaign in Turkestan, the new Russo- 
Persian frontier, and the present condition of Merv; the orographic and 
lacustrine systems of Zungaria, with the lines of approach between 
the Chinese and Russian Empires in that direction ; the recent explora- 
tion in Palestine and beyond the Jordan; the geographical results of 
the late Afghan War, the approaches to the Iranian table-land from 
the Indus valley and from Turkestiin ; the investigations by Prejeval- 
sky in the basins of the Lob-nor and the Kuku-nor; the travels by 
Gill, Baber, and Desgodins, on the frontiers between Tibet, China, and 
Burma ; the determination of the farthest source of the Irtish; and 
the political and social changes in Japan. 

“ Although the information afforded by this book may be of general 
assistance in mastering or elucidating some among the political 
problems of the time, yet the utmost care has been taken to keep 
the matter free from controversial elements.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





"STANFORD'S _ 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDUTION. 
CONTAINING 
FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, carefully drawn and 
beautifully Fngraved on Steel and Copper Plates, 
and an ALPHABETICAL INDEX to the 
Geography of the World. 


This Atlas is designed te supply the want which has been felt of a 


thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy size. Each map measures 14 
inches by Jl. The work has been executed throughout in the highest 
style of cartography, regardless of expense, and forms an invaluable 
and portable book of reference. 

* The ‘ London Atlas of Universal Geography’ is distinguished by 
several new and useful features. It contains +! quarto maps, the 
selection having been made from a_ specially British standpoint. 

...._It was designed, and several of the maps were drawn and engra- 
ved, by Arrowsmith; these have been brought up to date, and the 
additional ones are not unworthy of being placed alongside the work 
of the chief of English cartographers. ‘They seem all abreast of the 
latest information, the execution leaves little to be desired, and the 
colouring is tasteful and really helpful. The atlas is followed by an 
index of fifty pages of four columns each, giving the latitude and 
longitude of the principal mountains, capes, islands, towns, &c., laid 
down on the maps.” — Times. 

“ As ingeniously completed up to the present moment as any that 
has ever been published...... Deserves hearty recommendation.”’— 
Saturday Review. 

“ A thoroughly useful and handy atlas.””— Globe. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Department. 
No washing-off.. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
years. Full particulars post free.—C, Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S_ LIST. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO.” 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 


“*Ecce Homo.” 8vo, 9s. 
Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
The SECRET of POWER, and other Sermons Preached 
at Manchester. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The ENGLISH CITIZEN.—A Series of Short Books on his 
Rights and Responsibilities.—New Volumes, crown 8v0, 3s 6d each. 


The STATE in RELATION to LABOUR. By W. Stanley 
Jrevons, LL.D., F.R.S. 


The STATE and the CHURCH. By Hon. A. D. Elliot, M.P. 
NEW BOOKS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8ve, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


DEMOCRACY: an American Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. , ve 

*,* Also a Popular Edition, in paper wrapper, crown 8v9, price One Shilling. 

“*“ Democracy ’ isa novel which may with entire confidence be recommended 
to any friend who cares for wit, for good-sense, for close observation of a 
form of society which is new to us, even in novels. With all these good 
qualities, ‘Democracy ’ is not deficient in the proper interest of fiction,—in a 
good story. ‘Democracy’ will amuse every reader worth amusing.’’— 

Saturday Review. 

Now ready, uniform with above, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price NINE SHILLINGS. 

The BURMAN ; his Life and Notions. By Shway Yoe. 
2 vols. crown 8v0, 9s. 

Now ready, uniform with ‘‘ DEMOCRACY,” crown 8yo, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE, i 

The BURGOMASTER’S WIFE: a Tale of the Siege of 
Leyden. By Dr.Grora Esers, Author of ‘The Ezyptian Princess,’ &c. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

Just ready, uniform with the above Volumes, crown 8vo, price FOUR SHILLINGS 

and SIXPENCR, 

A MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. By Thomas 
Hugues, Q.C. Witha Portrait, engraved on Steel by C. H. JeEENs. Crown 
8vo, 4s 6d. 

Now r ady, uniform with the above, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price NINE SHILLINGS. 

UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By Charlotte M. 
YonGe, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclytfe.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 

‘*Miss Yonge far exce!s the general run of writers of historical novels, 
She can always tell a story well, and she is at her best in telling a story of 
bygone days...... The story is written in a lively and easy style. The book 
gives a truthful picture of the times ; the plot is ingeniously worked out, and 
the interest well sustained to the end, and the leading characters are well 
drawn.’’—Saturday Review, 

Mrs. MOLESWORTH’'S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo, price FOUR SHILLINGS 


and SIXPENCE. 
SUMMER STORIES for BOYS and GIRLS. By Mrs. 


Motesworth, Author of ‘‘ Carrots,’’ “ Herr Baby,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“Not many authors have Mrs, Molesworth's gift of writing pleasantly and 
sensibly for children.’’—Suturday Review. 


Mr. GEORGE HARWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 
The COMING DEMOCRACY. By George Harwood. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 
GOLDEN-TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
MOHAMMAD.—The SPEECHES and TABLE-TALK of 
the PROPHET. Chosen and Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Staniey Lane-Poo.r. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, SELECTIONS from the 


WRITINGS of. Arranged and Edited by Professor SipNey Cotvin. 18mo, 
4s 6d. {In a few days, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. New Volumes. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Ward. | GRAY. By E. W. Gosse. 
“Mr. Ward has executed a difficult task with considerable literary facility. 
He has presented the leading facts in Dickens’s life compactly and in an 
attractive style.”"—British Quarterly Review. 
NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION, the SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES 


of. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**One of the most striking features of this original work is that while 
the greatest and deepest truths are approached from the intellectual side, 
the reader is raised into a high spiritual and devotional atmosphere; the 
mind is called into energetic action, but in tones that also touch the heart, 
aud remind us that we are on holy ground...... * Links and Clues’ is manifestly 
the result of deep thought and prayer...... will well repay to the clergy and 
thoughtful laymen the time spent in a careful pernsal.’’—Church Times. 

POPULAR EDITION ABRIDGED. 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife and Son of 
Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury: a Memoir. Edited, at the 
request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Benuam, B.D., Vicar of Marden. 
Crown 8vo, 23 61. [Daily News. 

** Seldom, if ever, has a more affecting memoir been given to the world.”— 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

MERCY and JUDGMENT: a Few Last Words on 
Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘* What is of Faith ?’’ 
By Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., &. Second Edition, revised, cr. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

oar volume shows extensive......reading iu the literature of the subject.” 
—Academy. 
“The best and completest book on the subject.””—Scotsman. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, _ In crown 8vo, 63 each. 
The FALL of MAN, and;EPHPHATHA; or, 


other Sermons. Amelioration of the World. 


SEEKERS after GOD. The 


Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, 


The SILENCE and VOICES 
ssc University and other 


ETERNAL HOPE. 


the 


The WITNESS of HISTORY 
to CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MERCY and JUDGMENT. 
A Few Last Words on Christian 
Eschatology, with reference to Dr. 
Pusey’s “What is of Faith?” 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


IN the DAYS of THY 


Twentieth Thousand. YOUTH. Sermons on Practical 
Subjects, Preached at Marlborough 


SAINTLY WORKERS. College. Crown 8vo, 93. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 








es 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C6, 
NEW BOOKS. 


Nvuw ready, crown 8vo, boards, 4s. 


EGYPT under its KHEDIVES. By Edwin 


DE LEON, Ex-Consul-General in Ezypt. With Bird’s-eye Vie 

and Il ustrations. sig ; lirica. Canal, 
_*«* The above work is a Revised and Abbreviated Edition of “Th, 
Kheiives’ Egypt,”’ published a few years ago. The author has also added r 

chupter, bringing all necessary information down to date of going to press, ? 


Cloth limp, with good Map and Illustrations, 33 64. 
EGYPT. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 


“To those who require a handbook to Ezypt as it is at the pres. 4 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s little work will be very welcome.’’—Saturday 

‘*It is clear, well written, and well compiled.’’—Atheneum, 

“Mr. Lane-Poole knows Egypt well, and what he has to sx 


tremely interesting.’’—Svotsman. ~ 
“ His style is bright, concise, and straightforward; an? ) -veying 
a general effect by means of a few sharp touches he‘ cossful,"— 


Academy. 
Ready, demy 8vo, ele‘ 


The RUSSIAN ADVANCE 
INDIA. By Cuar.es Marvin. 
“* Besides giving the latest features of the new 


TOWARDS 


ts beyond the 


Caspian, furnishes most graphic and interesting f t rome life of 
Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and other celebrities...... ‘The | Towards 
India’ possesses a special fascination, on account of the '” the 


private lives of the leading Russian generals and statesmen. M N 
tation as an authority upon Central Asia has become so thorong |i! 
this work can hardly add to it, but the personal and anecdotal featur 
to attract a wider circle of readers than a mere political work 
Review. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s 6d. 


MY WATCH BELOW; or, Yarns Spus 


While Off Duty. By ‘A Srararer.” 


Ready, crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 2s 61. 


The INVASION of ENGLAND. Told 
Twenty Years After. By Colonel B. 

* All classes may read the book with advantage, and gather from it both in. 
struction and entertainment. Soldiers especially will recognise the excellence of 
the military details, and the contrasting pictures of peace and war are drawn 
with a master-hand,”’—United Service Gazette, 


The New Addition to the Series of ‘‘ ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS,” crown 8yo, 


each 33 64d, is 
SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON. By 


Tuomas Fow ter, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.), F.S.A., President of Corpus Christi 
College, and Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford; late Fellow of 
Lincoln College. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


PEACE and WAR in the TRANSVAAL: 


a Story of the Boer Rebellion. By Mrs. WALTER H.C. Lona. 
Tt does not often fall to the lot of a reviewer to express a wish that the book 
under notice were longer. This is the case, nevertheless, with Mrs. Long’s 
modest little volume.’’—Globe, 


Feap. 8vo, parchment binding, 4s. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSES; being a Descrip- 


-~ of certain well-known Artistic Houses. By Mrs, Hawers. With a 
Preface. 

ConTENTS OF THIS Book:—Sir Frederic Leighton’s House—Mr. William 
Burges’s House—Mr. Alma Tadema’s House—The British Embassy in Rome—Mr. 
G. H. Boughton’s House—Mr. Alfred Morrison’s House—At tke Villa Campana 
—Mr. Reuben Sassoon’s House—Ashley Park—Mr. Heseltine’s Rooms—Mr. 
Stevenson’s House—A Bijou House. 


Now ready, folio, cloth extra, 73 61. 
of DECORATION. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


PRUDENCE: a Story of Aisthetic London. 


By Lucy C. Litre. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
* Eminently readable.””—Manchester Examiner, 


VoL. III. Full of 


Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of MY IRISH 


JOURNEY in 1849. By Tuomas CartyLE. With a Preface by J. A. Froupe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 
The GREAT MUSICIANS, 
Edited by Frances HvuErrer, The New Volume is 


SEBASTIAN BACH. By Reginald Lane- 


Poor, M.A. 


The New Addition to ‘‘ LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS,” 
crown 8yo, cloth, 6s each, is 


ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac- 
Donatp, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Three vols., 31s 6d. 


ONE of “US”: a Novel. By Edmund 
RanvDotpH, late 69th Regiment. 


‘a very amusing book, which will be equally popular in the drawing-room and 
the smoking-room...... A series of bright social sketches...... Mr. Randolph has both 
humour aud wit.’’—Academy. 
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